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JUST ANOTHER JOB 
FOR THE NAVY 

To the rescue of a tanker on 
fire in the Persian Gulf 

A C N Correspondent who has just returned from a cruise 
in the Persian Gulf in the frigate H.M.S. Loch KilUsport, 
sends us this vivid and personal picture of a day in the life 
of the Royal Navy. 



TWiif.N I joined the frigate, 
H.M.S. Loch Killisport, part 
of her instructions were to show 
the i1'ig,at various small Persian 
Gulf ports, including a three-day 
call at Muscat. ' 

We anchored in that fascinating 
little harbour and there were 
ceremonial calls, various 21-gun 
salutes, and diplomatic visits. We 
were also due to paint our name 
and the date on the cliffs; they 
carry the name of every one of 
Her hfajesty's ships which has 
called there during a century or 
more. 

This duty we failed to carry 
out because of a signal from 
Senior Naval OfTicer Persian Gulf 
to proceed at once to the aid of 
an Italian tanker off the Persian 
coast, now on fire following a 
collision. 

TEJIPERATURE OF 200 DECREES 

This meant full speed all the 
way and strenuous work on the 
part of the chief engineer and his 
men vtith the temperature, in the 
lower portions ' of the engine- 
room, at 140 degrees, while at the 
top of the cylinders it was reach¬ 
ing 200! The men stood up to it 
for four-hour watches, though I 
myself found 15 minutes ample. 
And they brought us up to the 
tanker Argca Prima by 6.30 the 
next morning. 

Standing well off were the 
U.S.S. Valcour and the S.S. City 
of Newport with the Italian crew 
on board; they had abandoned 


ARCHAEOLOGY UNDER 
THE SEA 

A small group of British under¬ 
water explorers are to work off 
the coast of Crete for five or six 
weeks this month and ne.xt in 
attempts to locate Minoan 
harbours and ancient wrecks. 

The great Minoan civilisation 
flourished in Crete from about 
2100 to 1-00 B.C., and the wealth 
of certain knowledge about it 
which the world possesses has all 
been revealed by the archae¬ 
ologist's spade. 

The present expedition, search¬ 
ing on the sea bed for relies of 
ancient civilisation, is under the 
direction of the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens, and has 
received grants from the Royal 
Geographical Society and the 
Brl'ish .Academy. 


ship quite early in the proceed¬ 
ings. 

Loch Killisport circled the 
Argea Prima, badly holed on the 
port side aft of amidships, alight 
in two places on deck, and vrith 
the after superstructure apparently 
burnt out and partly collapsed. 
The for’ard half of the ■ ship 
looked what she was, brand-new, 
the after part, a dead loss. Her 
dangerous cargo, almost intact, was 
28,000 tons of crude oil. 

BOARDING PARTY 

Commander Forbes decided to 
send a party aboard, and, after 
some difficulty, the Engineer 
•Officer (“Cliief”) and his deputy, 
Aneurin James, did get up the 
steep sides, though all ladders had 
long since been burnt away. 
James made a dive for a hand 
foam extinguisher and managed to 
put out one of the deck fires. 
Meanwhile, the Chief had a look 
at the other one. That was not 
so easy so he asked that the ship 
go alongside and lay over foam 
hoses. 

This meant a decision by the 
captain which was hardly taken 
without deep thought. A cargo 
of 28,000 tons of oil makes an 
incendiary bomb big enough to 
have destroyed Loch Killisport in 
less time than it takes to write 
this paragraph. As might be ex¬ 
pected the considered risk was 
taken and we went alongside. 

FIRE BELOW 

When the larger deck fire had 
been got under control the Chief 
explored the after superstructure 
and found it well alight inside. 
The captain gave me permission 
to go aboard, but the only way in 
was by climbing a rope, some¬ 
thing I had not done for nearly 
20 years. By the time I had 
wrapped the rope round my neck 
and almost dropped my camera 
most of Loch Killisport’s men had 
arrived with their cameras. 

Then, for the next 48 hours, 
they took their turn in the smoke- 
filled, noisome, partly-flooded 
flats in the after superstructure. 
The lubricating and fuel oil tanks 
were on the verge of exploding 
owing to the intense heat, and 
that would have set the whole 
cargo off. So the work went on 
directed by the Chief. As they 
got farther in, smoke helmets had 
to be used, and the doctor began 
to be needed. The sun tempera¬ 
ture was 120 and upwards. 


Then we had to shift our berth, 
and in the process a stray Sj-inch 
manilla rope left by the Italians 
wrapped itself round our port 
propeller. That entailed a diver 
going over to clear it. His was 
an unenviable job because the 
ships had been surrounded by 
sharks for some hours. However, 
it was done, with lookouts on 
both ships, backed by riflemen. 

At last the fires were out and 
Argca Prima got her own engine 
going. Due to the devoted efforts 
of Loch Killisport this was un¬ 
touched, and, escorted by'us, she 
made her somewhat devious way 
to Bahrain. 

Just another job for the Navj^? 
Yes, and the C-in-C East Indies 
sent this signal to Loch 
Killisport: 

“You have emerged from your 
baptism of fire with great credit. 
Clearly you have a good idea of 
what you are on the station for. 
Well done!” 


Fine feathers 

This Pueblo Indian, gorgeously 
dressed and xvith bells on 
knees and ankles, was seen in 
the Victory Dance at a recent 
tribal gathering at Gallup in 
New Mexico. 


NO BUSMAN’S H01.IDAY 

Bus drivers in Rhodesia can 
never be quite sure of an un¬ 
eventful day. The other day one 
of them stopped his bus on a 
country road and crawled under 
to adjust the brakes. Shouts from 
the passengers attracted his atten¬ 
tion to a lion and lioness which 
had bounded out of the bush. 
Before he could move the lioness 
came straight at him, but hit her 
head on a projecting spike under 
the bus and fell dead. 

The driver scrambled out, 
jumped into his seat, and drove 
off. deciding to return for his 
tools later. 


PENICn^LIN FROM 
POONA 

Poona was once famed as a 
summer resort for members of the 
British Government service in 
India. Now it has a new im¬ 
portance, for the first penicillin 
plant in South-East Asia has been 
completed there. 

Equipped with more than 
£357,000 worth of machinery 
supplied by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (Unicef), the 
plant will eventually supply about 
1000 lb. of penicillin a month, 
most of it for use in combating 
the tropical disease of yaws. 


T.VLKING VEGETABLES 

Gardening hints at a Wye, 
Kent, fruit and vegetable show 
were given by a “gardener” 
built up of vegetables. Leaning 
on a fork, he offered advice to 
visitors by means of a concealed 
tape recorder. 
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GENEVA~AND- 

AFTER 


The whole world has been heartened by the results of 
'the Geneva Conference; heartened not only because the 
four Heads of Government reached agreement, but also 
, because their talks took place in such a cordial 
atmosphere. 

The Geneva Conference was but a first step towards the 
easing of international tension; many thorny problems 
await fuller discussion by the Foreign Ministers when 
they meet at Geneva in October. But it was undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction. “Now there is a chance 
for the nations to go ahead on a course that has been 
set, and it is the right way towards peace,’’ says 
Sir Anthony Eden. 


pOR many years before the out- ' 
break of tvar in 1914 the 
world was a much safer place than 
it has ever been since. After 
Napoleon had been overthrown, 
Castlereagh, the British Foreign 
Secretary, shaped a European way 
of life which stood for a long time. 
,What has been achieved once 
can be achieved again. That is the 
message of the recent “ summit 
talks at Geneva. 

In 1815 the Congress of Vienna 
restored the “balance of power” 
which Napoleon had ^ violently 
shaken. In 1870 came the Franco- 
Prussian war, and one of the by¬ 
products was the union of a 
Germany which became the 
aggressor in two world wars. 

DIVIDED GEnM.4NV 

In 1945, after the war in the 
West had ended, the heads of the 
British, American, French, and 
Russian Governments met at Pots¬ 
dam and set up the Four-Power 
eontrol of Germany. But it was 
soon apparent that Russia regarded 
her eastern zone of Germany as 
the spoils of war. This attitude led 
to the differences laetween East and 
West, and to the conditions which 
the Americans called the Cold 
War, 

Berlin, lying in the heart of the 
eastern zone and isolated from the 
three zones controlled by the other 
allies, became a symbol of a 
divided Germany and a divided 
Europe. In 1948 Russian attempts 
to absorb Berlin 'were successfully 
resisted by the three allies, but the 
outcome was a network of Western 
defence pacts, dominated by 
NATO and Western Union. 

REASON FOR THE CONFERENCE 

After last year’s Nine Power 
conference Western Germany 
joined NATO under the London 
Agreements. Later, under the 
Paris Agreements, she became a 
sovereign power once more. But 
\ the problem of Eastern Germany 
remained, and that problem was 
the core of last month’s Geneva 
Conference—the first for ten years 
between Heads of Government. 

The conference was held because 
of the growing- realisation that 
although war in a world of nuclear 
weapons is unthinkable, something 
must be done to relax the dan¬ 
gerous tension between East and 
West. 

President Eisenhower summed 
up the general mood when he 
declared: “I have had enough of 
war.” 

From President Eisenhower, too. 
came the most dramatic offer of 
the conference. He proposed to 


exchange with the Soviet Union 
“a complete blueprint of our mili¬ 
tary establishments, from begin¬ 
ning to end, from one end of our 
countries to the other.”' 

Facilities would also be ex¬ 
changed for aerial photography by 
both countries over the territory of 
the other. This, in the view of the 
United States President, would 
“convince the v/orld that we are 
providing as between ourselves 
against the possibility of a great 
surprise attack, thus lessening 
danger and relaxing tension.” 

DISARMAMENT 

This proposal was an approach 
•to the problem of disarmament, 
one of the three main issues dis¬ 
cussed by the conference. If the 
world would disarm, it was argued, 
the money saved could be used to 
help those vast numbers of people 
whose standards of living are so 
much lower than those of the 
West. 

A United Nations sub-committee 
which has been trying to reach 
agreement on disarmament for 
some years will meet ,in New York 
on August 29 to e.xamine all that 
was said so authoritatively by the 
political chiefs at Geneva. 

The other two main problems 
are to be examined by the Foreign 
Ministers. One of them is to find 
ways of breaking down trade 
barriers between East and West. 

NEW PACT NEEDED 

But the remaining one is still the 
stumbling-block—the broad ques¬ 
tion of European security and 
German unity. Sir. Anthony Eden 
is not alone in considering it to be 
of the utmost importance. 

Russia mistrusts Germany, with 
good reason. More especially she 
mistrusts a unified Germany. She 
also wants to break up the NATO 
partnership—but that falls into the 
general question of whether a 
demilitarised “ buffer ” is to be set 
up between Russia and the rest of 
Europe. 

In 1925 the Locarno Treaty 
offered guarantees. If France were 
attacked by Germany, Britain 
would aid France. If Germany 
were attacked by France. Britain 
would aid Germany. 

Some new “Locarno ” may 
have to be designed; and it is a 
good sign not only that “agree¬ 
ment on all points ” was reached 
at Geneva but that the four 
Foreign Ministers arc to meet there 
again in October; Meanwhile, 
there is evidence of new friendli¬ 
ness in the world; and on that new 
friendliness ordinary people every¬ 
where are pinning new hope. 




By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Parliament rose last week for 
a three-month summer recess, 
many M.P.s cast an eye to the 
future. A good deal of important 
work lies ahead. 

Contrary to the rule of recent 
Parliaments, there will be no 
State Opening ceremony in the 
autumn. Thus when both Houses 
return in October they can plunge 
straight into their duties. 


Slim Jim 



Jimmy is a slender loris who 
recently arrived at the I.ondon 
7.00 from Ce.ylo!i. 


It seems most likely that we 
shall hear more about a Local 
Government Reform Bill, a matter 
which affects our parents' pockels 
as Well as the way our town is run. 

Two kinds of reforms are now 
being considered by the Govern¬ 
ment. One concerns the structure 
of the council system, the other, 
concerns financial reform, which 
involves Rates. 

Everybody has heard about 
“the Rates.” What are they? How 
are they calculated? 

In the first place, rates are the 
annual sums of money which each 
landlord or householder pays to 
his local council for the upkeep 
of his county services, or the ser¬ 
vices of his town, or area. 

These services are well known. 
They include schools, houses, 
roads, and some health and wel¬ 
fare services. 

Each house or properly, includ¬ 
ing shops and businesses, is 
“assessed” for rates. The basis 
of this assessment (or fixing of the 
amount to be paid) is the rent 
which a property could be ex¬ 
pected to command in a free 
market. 

The “rateable value” of an 
area is the total of all these assess¬ 
ments. With this general figure 
before, them, the council can work 
out how much they need from 
each ratepayer. 

Individual sums, of course, will 
vary according to the value placed 
on each property. The assessment 
of your parents’ property, let us 
say, is £50. The rate fixed by the 
council is 25s. in the £—that is, 
25s. for every £ of their assess¬ 
ment. Their rates, therefore, are 
.£62 10s. a year. 

Revised lists of assessments will 
come into force next Spring. It 
will then be more clearly seen 
what further changes are to be 
made in local council finance. 
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News from 

NON-STRIKER 

Big Ben recently failed to strike 
for seven hours when the steel 
rope to the striker frayed. It was 
only the second time in its history 
that mechanical failure had 
occurred. 

Nearly 8000 ships passed 
through the Panama canal in the 
year ended June 30. About one- 
fifth of them were under the 
British .flag. 

The Moscow Kremlin has been 
opened to the public. Conducted 
parties are being taken round the 
churches, palaces, and museums. 

Tradition was broken recently 
at a Newcastle shipyard when a 
man launched the 8480-lon motor- 
ship City of Ripon. 

CURFEW FOR CATS 

At Westbury, New York State. 

curfew has been introduced to 
stop local cats from running about 
and making "unseemly noises at 
night.” 

The village of Henham near 
Bishop’s Stortford, has won a 
shield for being the best-kept 
village in Essex. 

The last of the thousands of 
Fen windpumps has been repaired 
and moved to Wicken Fen. 

A mosaic Roman gaming board 
and a ■ box of coins have been 
found during ecavations at Caer- 
leon, Monmouthshire. 


Everywhere i 

RADAR RAIN WARNING 

The Air Ministry has installed a 
radar set on the roof of the 
Meteorological Office in London 
for the detection of rainstorms. 

United Kingdom airlines carried 
2,501,000 passengers in the year 
ended March 31, an increase of 
14 per cent on the previous year. 

Eight Canberra jet bombers 
leave Britain next week for a 
training flight to the Caribbean 
and Canada., 

5000 TEST FLIGHTS 

The new turboprop airliner 
Britannia has made the equivalent 
of 5000 flights in w'ater tank tests 
at Farnborough. To simulate 
I wind gusts the wings have been 
j flexed 100,000 times. 

On a recent Sunday at Black¬ 
pool 8000 deckchair deposits were 
not collected, presenting the 
Corporation with a gift of £100. 

DOG SENSE 

Special classes arc being held 
at Colchester’s dog training centre 
to teach dogs road sense. 

B.O.A.C. fly 750.000 birds out 
of India annually, three times the 
number of human passengers. 

Two eleven-year-old Birming¬ 
ham boys recently won a safety 
competition \vith a poster saying 
that canals are Waterways, not 
Playways. 



What a good friend Weetabix is to every growing boy! It’s made from 
whole wheat, you see—just the healthy, energy-giving food you need 
to really do your best at games and work. And how you’ll enjoy its 
delicious crispness and flavour! Ask Mother to get Weetabix today. 
Have some every day—for breakfast or supper, or whenever you feel 


hungry—and Weetabix will give you winning energy! 


THE WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 

more than a breakfast food 

SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE SAMPLE 

W'e shatl be glad to send you a free sample of 
delicious Weetabix, together with a recipe leaflet 
which your mother will be pleased to have. Just 
fill in this coupon and post it in an unsealed Ud- 
stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd. Dept. R lOOit, 
Burton Latimer, Nr. Kettering, Northants. 



Name 


Address 
Town ... 
County ■ 


MARVELLOUS 
WEETABIX MODELS 


FOR YOU! 



You’ll find one of these 
wonderful, life-like 
coloured models on the 
back of every Standard 
andFamilySize Weetabix 
packet. They’re all ready 
to cut out and make up 
—and they’re FREE! ' 
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At the masthead 



In this picture, showing work 
being carried out in the crow’s 
nest of the Discovery, the ship 
appears to be almost alongside 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Captain 
Scott's famous ship was recently 
taken over by the Royal Navy. 


DIGfdVG IiV A DESERTED 
VILLAGE 

■ More than 200 amateur 
excavators will descend upon the 
tiny Warwickshire village of Wolf- 
hamcote this month. And they 
will OLitnumber the local inhabi¬ 
tants by about 24 to one, for 
Wolfhamcote has only two houses 
and a population of nine. 

Before the Great Plague of 1665 
took off most of its inhabitants, 
Wolfhamcote was a flourishing 
community with a long history. 
An advance party which under¬ 
took a preliminary survey last 
year found many samples of 
Roman pottery. 

This year's excavations, which 
are to last for two months, are 
sponsored by the .Department of 
Archaeology at Birmingham Uni¬ 
versity. 


OLD IRON 

In 1904 a group of London 
lawyers formed the • Inns of 
Court Vlission Institute social 
centre for men and boys. A fine 
billiards table was installed, and 
to keep it in good condition, 
a second-hand electric tailors’ 
iron was bought. This year, for 
the first time, the iron broke 
down, and was taken to an 
electrical repair shop. 

No one there recognised the i 
model until the Magnet trade 
mark was noticed. The iron was 
then taken to the General Electric 
Company, and a search through 
their catalogues revealed that it 
was made in 1898, although apart 
from the broken connection it was 
still in perfect condition. 

G.E.C. have now placed the 
iron in their museum, and in its 
place have presented the mission 
with a new tailors’ iron, which 
they hope will last for another 
half-century. 


SHOW BOAT 

A Show Boat is among the 
holiday attractions of Clcethorpcs, 
the east coast seaside resort.. 

A 70-year-old lightship which 
was based on the Goodwin Sands 
has been converted in the style of 
a Mississippi river boat. 

In the ship’s restaurant food 
cooked in the American manner is 
served, 


50,000 ATLANTIC 
CROSSINGS 

An important milestone in the 
history of Pan-American World 
Airways was established recently 
when one of the company’s 
DC-7B Clippers completed the 
airline’s 50,000th transatlantic 
crossing. 

Pan-American opened their 
Atlantic service in 1939 with a 
Boeing 314 flying-boat, which 
flew from Long Island to Foynes, 
Eire, with 20 passengers. Two re¬ 
fuelling stops were made en route 
and the flight took just over 27 
hours. 

The DC-7B, one of 12 Pan- 
American airliners flying over the 
Atlantic on that day, carried 71 
passengers non-stop from New 
York to Paris in approximately 
eleven hours. 


AO STICKS—AO LOLLIPOPS 

During a recent hot spell one 
of Britain’s largest manufacturers 
of iced lollipops was faced with 
a crisis—the supply of sticks had 
almost run out. The weekly out¬ 
put of this particular concern is 
4j million “lollies,” and the hot- 
weather demand was tremendous. 

An emergency call was put 
through to one of the charter air¬ 
lines, who immediately sent off a 
plane to Helsinki, Finland, a great 
timber centre. Within a few hours 
a consignment of four million 
“lollipop sticks” was winging its 
way across the Baltic and the 
North Sea, and young Britain’s 
sweet tooth was saved. 


£420 V.C. 

A Victoria Cross, awarded 
nearly 100 years ago, has been 
sold in London for 400 guineas. 
This is believed to be the highest 
amount ever paid for a Victoria 
Cross in this country. It was 
awarded to Assistant Surgeon 
Thomas Egerton Hale, of the 
7th Royal Fusiliers, for bravery 
at Sebastopol. 

Other relics of the gallant 
surgeon offered at the sale were 
two other medals, his sword, a 
Royal Irish Fusilier officer's 
lambskin, and a powder horn. 


TW 0 nORACLOWERS 
FOR OAE 

Ripon is to have two official 
hornblowers instead of one. 

Every night the official holding 
this post blows the curfew horn 
in Ripon’s Market Place, and 
again at the Mayor’s house. Now 
it is felt that to do this seven 
nights a week in all weathers is 
too much to expect of one man, 
and so two men will take monthly 
turns. 

The custom survives from the 
days when the Wakeman of the 
town used to sound the horn at 
nine o’clock each evening to show 
that he would be watching the 
householders’ interests while they 
were asleep. It was a responsible 
task for, although he was paid by 
the householders, he himself had 
to make good any loss if a house 
were robbed—a condition that 
does not hold with the new 
appointment. 

Each man receives a wage of 
£52 a year, but they had to 
appear before a committee to 
show that they really could blow a 
good sustained blast.on the horn. 
-- 

THEIR VERY OWN 
SWBMING POOL 

Schoolboys at Bradfield House 
near Willand, Devon, have built 
their own swimming pool at a 
cost of only £20. “ Because they 
made it themselves, (he boys 
enjoy swimming in it all the 
more,” says a master. 

In addition they have made a 
blacksmith's forge, a greenhouse, 
and a paddling and boating pool. 

The school is a special one run 
by the Devon County Council for 
handicapped boys. There they are 
being taught to work to help 
themselves. 


POWER OF THE PRESS 

A fishing party was doing quite 
well off Sandsend, Yorks, when 
their bait ran out. 

Then, undismayed, they found 
an old newspaper in the bottom 
of the boat, baited their hooks 
with it, and still went on catch¬ 
ing fish. 


POLICEMAN IN 
A STETSON 

A man in a green uniform and 
a fawn Stetson hat has been shar¬ 
ing a three-months’ training 
course with British policemen at 
the Pannal Ash Police Training 
College, Harrogate. He is 
Trooper Clifton W. Smith of the 
New Hampshire State Police, the 
first American to take such a 
course. 

Though a “ country cop ” back 
home, he differs greatly from the 
British country policeman patrol¬ 
ling the lanes on a bicycle. 
Trooper Smith’s territory is 
bisected by a State roadway 
between Boston, Mass., and the 
White Mountains, and he patrols 
his beat in a 40 h.p. car. 

At the end of his course at 
Harrogate he will be attached to 
various British forces for a time 
to learn more about our police 
methods and organisation. Watch 
out for him.' 


USEFUL PEAT 

Some time ago the C N re¬ 
ported the use of Scottish peat as, 
fuel for electricity generators. 
Now further experiment is find¬ 
ing other -uses for peat. 

In Skye a new building has 
been constructed of Peatcrete, 
which, as its name suggests, is 
composed mainly of peat and 
concrete. Gramophone records, 
various dyes and varnishes, boot 
polishes, and artificial wood have 
also now been made from peat. 

So it looks as if the two million 
acres of Scottish peat, for long a 
great handicap to farming in the 
Highland.s, may yet prove a 
blessing. 


MORAL—LEARN TO SWDI 

George Brightmpre, who saved 
a five-year-old girl from drowning 
in the Sheffield-Manchester Canal, 
was himself saved from drowming 
no less than three times. 

He was a little chap then and 
his father decided it was time 
George learned to swim. 

His learning was put to the 
best possible use when he rescued 
the little girl. 



Pease blossom and Company 

Tliree of the fairies in the production of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream in London’s Regent’s Park. 



i5eeii with liis parents in London,' 
little Obiora enjoys a stroll in the 
warm sunshine. Ilis father, 
the IIoii. T. 0. C. Ojiako, 
is Commissioner for Eastern 
Nigeria. 


NEW TUNES FOR OLD 

Do you like modern music? 
Maybe not. but Mr. Gerald. 
Abraham's This Modern Music, 
published by Duckworth at 6s., 
will help you to understand it. 
Provided the young musician has 
got as far as being able to read 
music and, still better, if the radio 
has been used to widen musical 
experience, he makes a wise and 
patient guide. 

Writing simply and honestly 
from both listener's and com¬ 
poser's point of view, he e.xplains 
that we tend to like only what 
we are used to. 

Then he prints a few bars of a 
melody by Hindemith and says: 
“Play the descending chromatic 
scale from F sharp to A flat a 
few times first, and you will find 
that the tune begins to sound as 
natural as God Save the King.” 


MOTHERING THE 
PARTRIDGES 

A partridge laid a clutch of 
eggs in the grounds of the Bardsey 
Primary School near Leeds. After 
finding the nest, the children kept 
it under observation and one day 
found the eggs cold and feathers 
scattered round them. It was 
thought that a fox might have 
claimed the mother bird. 

The children put the eggs in the 
school’s incubator and after a few 
days it was found there had been 
some development. Then some¬ 
one provided a-broody hen which 
hatched out the eggs and is now 
mothering the brood. 

The children have been kept 
busy finding and digging up ants’ 
nests for the young partridges’ 
diet. 


HIKING ROUND THE 
WORLD 

Six young people have set off 
from Nottingham to hike round 
the world. Members of the North 
Midland Globetrotters Club, and 
calling themselves The Over¬ 
landers, they were seen off from 
Nottingham Council House by 
more than a hundred friends. 

They hope to work on the 
way, and already had offers of 
jobs on Italian . farms and 
Malayan rubber plantations. They 
also hope to have a tea-party on 
Table Mountain, a steak in 
Mexico, and a bus ride across the 
Sahara. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


First mail coach leaves 


AUGUST 2, 1784. BRISTOL 
—Britain’s first “mail coach” left 
here for London today. 

Its departure was a triumph for 
42-year-oId Mr. John Palmer, 
proprietor of the Bath Theatre, 
who has been agitating for this 
system of carrying mail for two 
years, and was among those who 
took part in the inauguration 
today. 

The coach was guarded against 
highwaymen and carried no out¬ 
side passengers. It will travel at 
the rate of eight to nine miles ah 
hour. 

It is tw'o years since Mr. Palmer 
first put his plan for speedier 
mails before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The State mail, he 
declared, was the; slowest mode of 
conveyance in the country. 

“I can do the journey from 


Bath to London in a day,” he 
said. “Yet the Post Office takes 
three days!” 

He suggested that instead of the 
mail being carried by post-boys 
on worn out horses it should be 
carried by coach. Public mail 
should leave London at eight ia 
the evening, instead of midnight, 
and never be delayed for Govern- 
I nient mail. 

The Post Office strongly resisted 
his plans, but a conference called 
by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in June last decided to 
give the scheme a trial on the 
Bristol-London road. 

(So successful was the scheme 
that within three weeks four more 
mail-coach routes were planned; 
within a year they were serving 
the whole country.) 


King William II buried 


AUGUST 3. 1100. WIN¬ 

CHESTER—^The body of King 
William II was today interred 
below the centre tower of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

No mass was said, no bells were 
tolled, and there were no religious 
observances of any kind, for the 
clergy of Westminster had de¬ 
clared that the dead king, who 
was once threatened with excom¬ 
munication, was “beyond the pale 
of Christian fellowship.” 

The king was killed yesterday 
while hunting in the New Forest. 
It is stated that the arrow which 
killed him was shot accidentally 


by a member of the party, Walter 
Tirel, son of the Norman Lord of. 
Poix, but there are rumours that 
the king’s death was not an 
accident. 

After the king’s death the party 
fled and the body was discovered 
by local . peasants, wrapped in 
cloths and carried in a cart to 
Winchester. 

King William was the third son 
of King William I, the Norman 
Duke who became King of 
England 34 years ago, after his 
successful invasion of the island 
and the death at Hastings of 
King Harold. 


Columbus sets sail 


AUGUST 3, 1492. PALOS, 
SPAIN—Half an hour after sun¬ 
rise today three ships set sail 
from here on an expedition that 
has aroused considerable dispute. 

Christopher Columbus, the 
leader of the expedition, hopes to 
discover a new route to the East 
by going West! 

It is his belief that he can 
reach the Indies by sailing West, 
and he has maintained that belief 
for six years against the argu¬ 
ments apd ridicule of bishops, 
astrologers, officials, and some of 


the highest nobles of the land. 

The whole population of this 
port flocked to the harbour this 
morning to watch the Santa 
Maria, Pinta, and Nina sail down 
the Rio Tinto, past the Island of 
Saltes, and westward into the un¬ 
known. 

Among the cargo carried are 
glass beads, mirrors, coloured 
bonnets, pins and needles. With 
such things the leader hopes to 
trade with any barbarous people 
he might meet on this voyage of 
exploration. 



Cricket in Lilliput 

A cricket match is now among the attractions of Bckonscot, 
the popular model village at Beaconsfield in Buckinghamshire. 
Here we see a “ fielder ” receiving attention. 
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ON RIVER AND LAKE IN THE 
HEART OF LONDON 


^i\7nicu is the most interesting 
waterway in the British 
Isles? I think it would be diffi¬ 
cult to improve on the ten-mile 
stretch on the Thames between 
Westminster and Greenwich, 
winding through the heart of 
London, , John Lane has chosen 
it for this week’s Saturday Excur¬ 
sion, with Wynford Vaughan 
Thgmas sailing down river in a 
combined radio operation with 
his colleagues at strategic points 
on the bank. 


Qarsmen and canoeists from 
many parts of Britain as well 
as such countries as Italy,. 
Belgium, and Germany, will be 
taking part in the Serpentine 
Regatta in Hyde Park, London, 
this week. 

The Open Sprint championships 
should make wonderful T V 
pictures when the cameras are 
lined up on the Serpentine banks 
on Friday evening for preliminary 
heats and again on Saturday afler- 

One way to brighter 
Cricket 

gpEEDED-up cricket should pro¬ 
vide great fun on the TV 
screen this Wednesday evening 
when the cameras are turned on 
a six-a-side game at the Weston- 
super-Mare Cricket Club. 

Slow play is discouraged by all 
sorts of special rules. A bats¬ 
man’s score is cancelled if he lets 
three balls pass without making a 
run. A boundary counts for six 
and a hit out of the ground 
scores ten. Wides and no-balls 
count four runs. In addition to 
the bowler and wicket-keeper 
there are only four fieldsmen, and 
each fieldsman bowls one over in 
turn. As soon as he has made 
25 runs each batsman retires 

To get back to real cricket, we 
can watch Leslie Welch (The 
Memory Man) in T V on Satur¬ 
day evening answering questions 
by the Middlesex and Surrey 
teams. Umpire will be Leo 
Bennett, a ' former Northants 
captain. 

No doubt the fieldsmen-will be 
glad of a rest at the end of an 
innings, but we are sure of -some 
very lively cricket. 


First he will call up Jean Met¬ 
calfe at the Royal Festival Hall. 
Farther down river Max Robert¬ 
son will be heard on board 
Scott’s exploration ship Discovery 
and Brian Johnston in the Tower 
of London. Below Tower Bridge, 
Vaughan Thomas will call up 
Raymond Baxter at the Wapping 
River Police Station, and as the 
launch nears Greenwich Pier. 
Henry Riddell will be heard 
speaking in the Painted Hall of 
the Royal Naval College. 


noon to show us some of the finals. 

The Regatta, organised by the 
News of the World, draws great 
crowds of London holiday-makers 
who can almost imagine them¬ 
selves by the sea. T V commenta- I 
tors will be Michael Henderson. 
Ronald Symonds, and Richard 
Burnell. 

Home Service listeners can join 
in the fun on Saturday afternoon 
with descriptions by John Snagge 
and Raymond Glendenning. 

Storm detectine- 

C? 

\y^iTHOUT waiting the arrival of 
storms, meteorological officers 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland will soon be able to 
go storm hunting by radar. 

They are among the- first to 
acquire the new Marconi storm 
detection radar, which can either 
be set up permanently in one 
place or mounted on a truck for 
ranging the country with its own 
power unit for , working the 
rotating scanner. This would be a 
useful gadget for campers and 
picnic parties in Britain. 

London’s new T V theatre 

_j4.eDiENCES in the new ABC 
Television Theatre (formerly 
the Wood Green Empire) will be 
able to watch performances on 
the stage and on large TV screens 
at the same time. The stage is 
being specially enlarged to reach 
out almost to the back of the 
theatre. The dress circle is being 
converted into a big glass-fronted 
viewing room for important 
visitors. 

Commercial T V programmes 
are scheduled to begin on Sep¬ 
tember 22. 


Adventure on the Marshes 

Jf you know the Kent and Sussex 
coast around Rye and Dym- 
church you will also be familiar 
with that famous sheep-grazing 
ground, the Romney Marshes. 

This is the setting for No 
Entry, the Children’s Hour serial 
beginning on August 10. Vera 
Shepstone has adapted it from the 
story by Monica Edwards, and I 
am told by "David” (David 
Davis)'of Children’s Hour that It 
should appeal to all young people 
who love open-air life. 

No Entry is about four children 
invited to spend their holiday on a 
farm on the Marshes. Just before 
they start comes the bad news 
that foot-and-mouth disease has 
broken out on neighbouring farms 
and that their hosts are isolated. 

Not to be put off, the 
youngsters persuade the farmer 
and his wife to let them take a 
hand in running the farm. , This 
means isolation for them, too, but 
the experience turns out to be an 
exciting adventure. 

Monica Edwards has herself. 
lived on Romney Marshes and 
has based her tale on real life. 


Youth at the Turntable 



Janette Scott, the 16-ycar-old 
film star, takes her turn in Youth 
at the Turntable in the Light 
Programme on Thursday after¬ 
noon. Janette, who is fond of 
music and plays the piano, will 
be free to choose what records 
she likes. 

The Queen in the 
Isle of Man 

Jt is a pity there is still no direct 
TV from the Isle of Man, 
for this means that viewers will 
have to be content with delayed 
filni pictures of the visit there next 
Ttiesday by the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

The BBC is doing its best, 
however, vzifh four film cameras 
covering the Royal progress from 
the moment her Majesty arrives at 
Douglas in the Britannia. The 
Queen will have an escort of rac¬ 
ing motor-cyclists as,she motors 
to Governor’s Bridge and on to 
Noble’s Park to meet a great 
gathering of children and youth 
organisations. 

At Castletown the' Queen will 
be seen performing the ceremony 
of winding the clock presented by 
Queen Elizabeth I in 1597. 

Viewers will see the pictures on 
T V exactly a week later. 

Ernest Thomson" 


Cameras by the Serpentine 



The start of a race on the Serpentine 
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THOMAS LORD OF LORHS 


Saturday the M.C.C. are 
sending a team to play the 
village of West Meon, Hampshire, 
where the immortal Thomas Lord 
lies buried in 
the church¬ 
yard. For 
this year is 
the bi-cen¬ 
tenary of his 
birth. 

Wherever in 
the world 
cricket is 
played they 
know the 
word Lord’s 
—short for Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. On certain London buses 
you will see a little notice in the 
summer time which reads “To 
and from Lord's.” But who was 
Mr. Lord, and what did he do?” 

In the parish church of Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, where this great year 
in cricket history has also been 
celebrated by a special match, 
they still preserve the register with 
the date of Thomas Lord’s birth 
in 1755. The event is also com¬ 
memorated on a new oak plaque 
in the pavilion of the Thirsk 
cricket ground. 

This was just a decade after the 
fatal year of “The ’45” when the 
House of Stuart made its last 
attempt to win the throne of 
England. The Lord family had 
been Catholics and had sym¬ 
pathised with Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and were somewhat under 
a cloud in consequence. Perhaps 
that is wljy Thomas’s father re¬ 
moved himself to the little town 
of Diss, on the Norfolk-Suffolk 
border., ' 

The game of cricket was 
already being widely played in 
country villages, with a slightly 
curved- bat rather like a clumsy 
hockey stick and a wicket consist¬ 


ing of two forked rods with a 
twig on top for bails. As a boy. 
Thomas Lord liked the game and 
became a skilful player. 

He came up to London and 
apparently took a job as a kind of 
playing groundsman to the, then, 
famous White Conduit Club 
which played in the fields of that 
name on the edge of Islington. 
Cricket was becoming fashionable 
and the gentlemen of the club, 
finding Thomas Lord knowledge¬ 
able about making wickets and 
the preservation of turf, asked 
him to find them a new ground, 
nearer the West End. And they 



own time saw him 

guaranteed him financially against 
any loss he might suffer. 

A new highway from Padding¬ 
ton village to the City had 
recently been made through the 
open country north of the West 
End and houses were beginning 
to line it. Mr. Lord in 1787 rented 
a large plot to the north of this 
thoroughfare (now the Marylebone 
Road) and prepared a cricket 


pitch. He also put up a-pavilion 
and an inn where the players 
might dine before they played 

Londoners soon got into the 
habit of going to Mr. Lord’s fine 
new cricket ground. And the 
ground also became popular for 
military reviews, balloon ascents, 
and so on. 

But ever the tide of building 
crept northward and in 1811 Lord 
decided to move. For what we 
know as Dorset Square and 
Gloucester Place were about to be 
built on it. So he rented a new 
site known as North Bank, which 
is now the big railway siding out¬ 
side Marylebone Station. But 
this was soon threatened by the 
projected building of the Regent’s 
Canal. 

BIRTH OF THE M.C.C. 

So Thomas Lord, in 1814, a 
year before the battle of Waterloo, 
went northward again, though 
only a few hundred yards, and 
deased seven acres or so on the 
edge of St. John’s Wood. Here 
he built another tavern, where 
players could stable their horses 
and be provided with an 
“Ordinary” (set dinner) each day. 

The story that he took up the 
turf from his first ground and re- 
laid the wicket on this third one 
may be true but cannot be 
proved. But it was while he was 
owner of the Dorset Square site 
that the White Conduit members 
who used it formed themselves 
into a new club and called it the 
Marylebone .Cricket Club. And 
where Mr. Lord moved, the 
M.C.C. moved with him. 

Lord built a pavilion on the 
west side of his ground. He had 
lived to see cricket' develop from 
a village sport to the more formal 
game we know today. But he 
was now growing an old man, so 
in 1825 one of the club members 
bought the ground lease and 
Lord’s connection with “Lord’s” 
ceased. In that same year his 
pavilion was burned down. 

STRANGER FROM LONDON 

Five years later he decided to 
retire to the Hampshire village of 
West Meon. Not only did it 
offer good shooting; it was also 
near the historic Hambledon 
Cricket Club whose members 
played on Broadhalfpenny Down 
and had once been strong enough 
to challenge an all-England side. 

To the West Meon folk Mr. 
Thomas Lord was just a stranger 
from London come to settle 
among them and little notice was 
taken of him, either then, or after 
his death which occurred only two 



The famous Long Room in the Pavilion at Lord’s. 



Thomas Lord 




The present ground as it appeared in 1837 when North played South' 


country houses of that period, its 
glory being the Long Room, large 
enough for 100 couples to dance 
in. Members can watch the play 
from here and it is also used for 
the Annual General Meeting of 
the M.C.C. In the middle is a 
great table and round the walls a 
fine collection of cricket paintings 
which also give you a pretty good 
idea of rural England during the 
last 200 years. 

Besides this there is the Imperial 
Cricket Memorial Gallery, behind 
the pavilion where, besides paint- 




The original Lord’s Ground close to the Marylebone Road was often 
used for military reviews such as this one in 1797 


and the appearance of the ground ings, there is an exhibition of 
changed, too, while the supremacy cricket caps, the score card of the 
of the M.C.C., as premier cliib famous 1882 Test Match (the first 
and arbiter of cricket rules, be- Australia won in England) which 
came recognised. was the origin of the Ashes, and 

But there long continued to be other treasures, 
a real grassy mound where the . Beyond, opposite the Corona- 
Mound Stand is today and there tion Garden, is something Thomas 
really used to be a market Lord would find familiar. It is a 
garden at the Nursery End. As turf knoll reserved for four-in- 
early as 1846 a telegraph board hand coaches—used sometimes in 
•for the score- was put up and two the summer for special occasions, 
years later match cards began to Seen against the emerald turf with 
be printed in a tent. their bright colours these vehicles 

The present pavilion went up in really bring back the England of 
1890. It is something like the Thomas Lord. 


years later. It was not till 1951, 
when the M.C.C. sought out his 
grave in the old country church¬ 
yard and set up a new stone (in 
place of the original one they had 
erected there) to mark it, that 
West Meon realised its fame as 
the last resting-place of one whose 
name is now known all round the 
world. 

They also renamed their village 
inn the Thomas Lord and put up 
a signboard with his portrait on it. 

Gradually, the district round 
Lord’s became covered in houses 
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WELCOME TO 
BRITAIN 

all know that Britain 
has to earn money from 
other countries in order to 
live. What many of us do 
not realise is the full im¬ 
portance of the Tourist Trade. 
It now ranks seventh among 
the industries engaged in this 
vital business, and actually 
comes first as a dollar earner. 

Britain is a land of great 
historic interest and natural 
beauty, but much remains to 
be done to make it more 
attractive to visitors. There is, ' 
for instance, still a lack of good- 
class hotel accommodation, 
as the Britisli Travel and 
Holidays Association points 
out. There are also tiresome 
formalities at our ports, more 
searching than those in other 
Western European countries. 

Among other improvements 
urged is the provision of a- 
big London centre where 
young people can stay. More 
and more of them come here 
every year, and their visits 
have a social and cultural 
value outweighing all con¬ 
siderations of financial profit. 

The Association pleads that 
everything possible should be 
done to develop the Come to 
Britain Movement. And it is 
well to remember that “ every¬ 
thing possible ” means that 
every one of us should use 
every chance of making our 
visitors welcome. 

A helpful word may be just 
the little extra needed to make 
them feel they are really 
among friends—friends they 
would like to see again. 


ASLEEP ON THE JOB 

^ERTAiN students of the Colgate 
University, at Hamilton, 
New York, are being paid for 
sleeping. They are “guinea 
pigs ” in a special study of sleep 
which is being carried out there. 

' Each wage-earning sleeper 
wears a mask fitted with a device 
that measures and analyses the 
air he breathes in and out, while 
instruments connected to his 
body record blood pressure. An 
infra-red camera notes all 
changes of position on the part 
of the sleeper, which have been 
found to amount to about 30 
during the night. 

Obviously the most efficient 
workers on this job are those 
who “drop off ” as soon as their 
heads touch the pillow—and are 
quite willing to do overtime next 
morning if required. Rip Van 
Winkle would have been a highly 
paid star. 


JUST 'AN IDEA 
As Cicero wrote: Friendship 
is the only thing in the world 
concerning the usefulness of 
which all mankind is agreed. 



The timeless voice 
of TIM 

CiNCE the voice of Mrs. Bailet 
was first recorded for the 
Post Office speaking dock, TIM, 
it has been heard by more than 
515 million people in London 
alone, and by millions more in 
the 50 provincial towns which 
give the service. 

But the discs she made in 1935 
never wear out, the sound being 
reproduced by means of light 
passing through photo-electric 
cells. 

It is an arresting thought that 
the “Girl with the Golden 
Voice,” as she was called 20 
years ago, may still be tirelessly 
telling the time in a hundred 
years’ time. 


Off to America 


Rush-bearing in 
Lakeland 

3^/1711 floors paved and im- 
** proved beyond recognition 
since the old days, the strewing 
of flowers in Lakeland churches 
has been mostly replaced by the 
carrying of flowers. Girls in gay 
summer dresses and holding 
lovely garlands go in procession 
to church, where a special ser¬ 
vice is held. Among the places 
in Lakeland where these rush¬ 
bearing ceremonies are held are 
Grasmere (where Wordsworth 
lived), Ambleside, and Warcop. 

But at Grasmere fresh- 
gathered rushes are still scattered 
on the church floor early in 
August. There is a procession 
of children carrying various 
emblems, including a banner of 
King Oswald worked in rushes. 
They make a charming sight 
—the girls in their bright 
summer frocks, winding' their 
v.'ay through the streets of the 
village, and glorious scenery all 
round. 



Ann Sheila Tennant from 
JMaidstone Grammar Sehool is, 
at 16, one of the youngest of 
the 50 British students who 
have won scholarships to 
America. Ann, who will spend 
a year at a school in Tennessee, 
is due to sail on August 13. 


Think on These Things 

Ct. Paul was a prisoner in 
Rome. He was waiting for 
his trial and perhaps condemna¬ 
tion and execution. Yet he was 
cheerful and confident. Whatever 
happened to him, he was content. 
As he thought of his life, he told 
the Christians at Philippi to 
whom he was writing, the secret 
of his joy. It was this: “Tome 
to live is Christ.” 

Richard Church, the poet, in 
his new book Over the Bridge, 
tells of the joy that came to him 
in his boyhood from “the dear 
companionship ” of Christ. And 
we have to learn, as Christians, 
to feel more and more that “to 
live is Christ.” O. R. C. 


OUR HOMEAND 


In the Buckinghamshire market 
town of Beaconsfield. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
Avgust 8, 1925 

At last Summer Time has be- 
come the permanent law of 
the land. 

Ever since it was started to 
save coal during the war it has 
had to be passed each year, and 
the times for beginning and end¬ 
ing it have beert changed again 
and again. Incidentally this has 
made a lot of trouble for our 
neighbours, France and Belgium, 
who have wanted to keep step 
with us, but have never known 
what we were going to do. 


THEY SAY... 

^iiE only prize worth winning 
is a clear conscience at the 
end of your days that you have 
lived a useful Christian life. 

The Duke of Edinburgh to boys of 
the Gordon School at Chobham 

^HE kind of school I am dead 
against is the school where 
there is no reward, no competi¬ 
tion, ho punishment, and no 
repression. 

Sir Basil Henriques 

'T'uere are people both in this 
country and on the Con¬ 
tinent to whom the noise of a 
car going at 200 m.p.h. is music 
in their ears. ■ 

Lord Hawke 

■y^E are giving our would-be 
’ ' competitors all over the 
country plenty of warning so 
that they can have their beards 
in prime condition by the judging 
day. 

An organiser of the All-England 
Beard Championships, to be held next 
April at Haywards Heath, Sussex 


WORD QUIZ 

Can yon say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
folio wittg five words ? 

1 SUPINE 

a Lying face upwards 
b Like a wolf 
c Like a fox 

2 INCULPATE 
a Evil spirit 


Accuse or blame 


3 GESSO 

a Strap used in falconry 
b Jet black 
c Sculptor’s gypsum 

4 BONITO 

a Large striped fish 
b Kind of lace hat 
c Very good indeed 

5 SERANG 

a Chief man of Lascar crew 
b Malayan garment 
c Malayan chopping knife 

Answer on page 12 


Out and About 

^HE hedgerow, thick with 
' clematis, separates a yellow¬ 
ing cornfield from green golf 
links. These cover most of the 
top of the clilf above a green- 
blue wrinkled sea. 

A neat, speckled brown bird 
runs along the ground ' near the 
hedge. He stops to jab at some¬ 
thing, perhaps an ant or a spider, 
and runs along again, then flies, 
with a rapid flutter, over the 
hedge. 

The bird looked like a lark, 
but there was just time to notice 
the smooth top of his head, and 
the slighter build. The skylark 
is stouter and has a little tuft or 
crest. What we saw was a tree 
pipit, which as a rule stays here 
only for the summer. C. D. D. 

WHERE THE FAULT LIES 

Tf a man is going to sleep in 
my congregation, don’t wake 
him up: wake me up. 

Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

August 7 

Major-General Sir Edward 
Spears (1886). Soldier, politician, 
and business man. An expert on 
the Middle East: Chairman of 
the Anglo-Arab Association. 
Author of several books on his 
experiences. Husband of the 
novelist, Mary Borden. 

August 8 

Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646- 
1723). Court painter to all the 
English 
sovereign s 
from Charles 
the Second to 
’George the 
First. Need¬ 
less to say he 
amassed a 
large fortune. 
His mansion 
at Twickenham is now the Royal 
Middlesex School of Music. 

August 9 

Izaak Walton (1593-1683). 
Author of The Compleat Angler, 
one of the best-loved books on 
sport ever written. He loved 
“any discourse of rivers, and 
fish and fishing,” and wrote the 
best one himself. He kept an 
ironmonger’s shop in Fleet 
Street, London, and wrote several 
biographies of religious leaders 
who were his friends. 

August 10 

William Willett (1856-1915). 
By profession a builder who, 
with his father, built some excel¬ 
lent houses around London. In 
the last years of his life he spent 
a great deal of time campaigning 
for Daylight Saving, adopted in 
1916. Willett did not live to 
see this. Pett’s Wood, where he 
was riding when the idea first 
occurred to him, was bought as 
a memorial. 

August 11 

Charlotte M. Yonge (1823- 
1901). Victorian novelist. Some 
of her novels, such as The Heir 
of Redclyffe and The Dove, in 
the Eagle’s Nest, are still read 
today. Unlike most of her pre¬ 
decessors writing for children, 
she had the rare gift of making 
goodness seem interesting and 
attractive. 

August 12 

, Thomas Bewick (1753-1828). 
English wood-engraver famous 
for his book, 
the. History 
of British 
Birds. He 
was largely 
self-taught 
and relied on' 
his own re- 
markable 
powers of 
observation.: 
It was this' 
that gave his 

work its excellence. 


August 13 

John Logie Baird (1888-1946). 
Pioneer of television. He gave 
the first demonstration of the 
new medium at the Royal Insti-' 
tution on January 27, 1926. 
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BEST-SELLERS 

YESTERYEAR 


OF 


Sunday, August 7, marks the centenary of the birth of 
Stanley Weyman, a writer of romantic and historical 
novels which deserve to he better known to the younger 
generation of today. Certainly his books gave great 
pleasure to our grandparents and .some of them are still 
in wide circulation, hi his work there tvai' something 
more than the minimum needed for popularity. 


Ctanley John Weyman was born 

the son of a solicitor, in the 
old market town of Ludlow, in 
1855. For his education he went 
to the Ludlow Grammar School, 
then to Shrewsbury School, and 
on to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he ob- 
t a i n e d a 
Second Class 
i n modern 
history. 

As he was 
not pressed 
to earn his 
living he did 
not make any 
special 
effort at 
writing for a 
long time, though he studied law 
sufTiciently to be called to the Bar 
in 1881. 

He earned very little as a 
barrister, but had some short 
stories published in magazines. 
Then in 1883 his first book-length 
story, The House of the Wolf, 
was serialised in a magazine. He 
could not get it published as a 
book until 1890. The next year 
saw publication of another novel, 
The New Rector, but without 
success. 

TOUGH VILLAIN-HEROES 


grounds than France quitci suc¬ 
cessfully, as rnay be seen by his 
last historical romance. The Wild 
Geese (1922), which is set mainly 
in south-west Ireland in the time 
of George the First. But the • 
French come into it as supporters 
of the Jacobite Captain Augtistin 
and the intrepid Colonel Sullivan. 

COSTU.ME ROMANCES 
Some critics have preferred 
Weyman’s other work, with a 
different atmosphere and more 
modern or normal characters, and 
certainly it would be a pity to 
miss Ovington’s Bank. But the 
costume romances were his special 
gift, and they are really an English 
version of the more complicated 
i romances of Alexandre Dumas 
like The Three Mtisketeers. 

Weyman's novels had vivid 
backgrounds, due to his habit of 
visiting the scenes for any story 
he was working out. He some¬ 
times made these tours accom¬ 
panied by his friend, the famous 
! historical novelist, Henry Seton 
Merriman, whose real name was 
Hugh Stowell Scott. 

For the last 30 years of his life 
he lived at Ruthin in North 
Wales; and there, on April 10. 
1928, he died. 



Stanley Weyman 


It was during the 1890s that j 
Stanley Weyman struck the 
popular vein of his adventurous 
historical stories. The title of the 
first of these, A Gentleman of 
France, points to his inclination 
for using backgrounds and people 
in French history. Another, Under 
the Red Robe, with one of 
Weyman's “tough” villain-heroes, 
was dramatised and staged at the 
Haymarket Theatre in London. 
One of his titles. The Man in 
Black, vvas borrowed and became 
well known some years ago in a 
BBC feature unconnected with 
Weyman’s work. 

He could use other back- 


STAMP AIBCM 


CLOTHES POST LED TO 
ROMAN PAA^EMENT ^ 

Just over two years ago a 
tenant of a new council house at 
Downton, Wiltshire, tried to diive 
in a clothes post in his garden. He 
was held up by an obstruction 
which proved to be a fine Roman 
mosaic pavement. 

Architects decided to remove 
the whole floor in one piece. 

This proved to be a long and 
difficult job, for the whole pave¬ 
ment (about ten feet square) had 
first to be encased between two 
wooden floors. 

The pavement is now being 
cleaned in London before going 
on exhibition at Salisbury. 


‘1I.S TWO miimm at the coronation 



On their way to London for the Coronation. John and Julie arc given a 
lift by two Americans (Constance Cummings and Joseph Tomelly) 


How many of you remember 
the excitements of Coronation 
Year—two years ago? Even those 
who were very young at the time 
probably recall some of them. A 
new film called John and Julie 
brings them all back to mind, for 
it tells a story of two children 
and their adventures when they 
set out from Dorset for London, 
by themselves, determined to see 
the celebrations. 

* Julie is six, living at a board¬ 
ing-school because her parents 
are abroad, and her friend John is 
12, the son of a local builder. 

Julie is the one who is most 
keen to see everything—she has 
an idea that the Queen wears a 
crown all the time, and she wants 
to make sure about this—but 
under her influence John becomes 
just as excited about the occasion. 

IN SEARCH OF UNCLE BEN 

John has an Uncle Ben who is 
a Corporal of Horse in the Life 
Guards. Uncle Ben has several times 
been in the same photograph as the 
Queen, and so the children feel 
that he is the very man to seek 
out when they get to London; he 
should be .able to get them a good 
view of the procession. 

However, they do not find it 
any too easy to get to London in 
the first place. They buy railway 
tickets with money from John's 
money-box, but are turned of! the 
train when John loses his ticket. 
Then they hide in the back of a 
car belonging to a local magistrate 
who they know is going to 
London—but then he goes in a 
hired car, not his own. 


After this, though, they have I 
several pieces of good luck. They j 
are given a lift by some friendly | 
American visitors—in fact, they 
find friends everyw'here—and 
'When they meet the local 
magistrate again in London, he 
turns out to be a Field-Marshal, 
who can use his influence to get 
them the best possible view of all 
that is going on. 

Meanwhile, John's parents (his 
father is a very amusingly bad- j 
tempered man) and Julie's school- ^ 
mistress are doing their best to ^ 
find otit where the children have 
gone, and there are dozens of 
entertaining scenes all the way. 

The two children 
are very ,cleverly 
played by Colin Gib¬ 
son and Lesley Dud¬ 
ley—and there are so 
many other charac¬ 
ters that it would 
take too much room 
to mention even half 
of them. 

The film is in 
colour and includes 
scenes that were 
really photographed 
on the great day, and 
nearly everybody 
should find it v e r'-y 
enjoyable. 

Another new film 
with a great .many 
people in it is Doctor 
at Sea, which tells of 
the later experiences 


of the young doctor Simon 
Sparrow (Dirk Bogarde) whose 
student' days we saw in Doctor in 
the House. 

He signs on as ship's doctor 
in the S.S. Lotus, which is bound 
for the tropics. This is a ship 
full of amusing characters, from 
the big bearded captain (James 
Robertson Justice), who roars at 
everybody, to the resourceful 
steward (Maurice Denham) who 
acts as the young doctor's 
'assistant and often complacently 
begins a remark with the words 
“We of the medical profession 

But not everything that happens 
is funny; towards the end comes 
a scene full of suspense when the 
young doctor has to perform an 
operation (and he has never done 
an operation before). However, 
all turns out well. 

This film also is in colour, in 
the big-screen process called 
Vista-Vision, which makes some 
of the sea pictures quite impres¬ 
sive. But the main point of it is 
fun: there is laug'nter nearly all 
the w ay. 


INDIA’S OWN FILMS FOR 
CHILDREN 

Up till the present the only 
children’s films seen in India have 
been those made in other 
countries. Now a Children’s Film 
Society in India is going to make 
more than 50 pictures during the 
next five years. 



Faced with his first appendix operation, 
Simon consults his text-book—a .scene from 
Doctor at Sea 



KNOW YOUR 
OWN 

COUNTRY 


EMBOSSED STAMPS PRINTED ON 
ENVELOPES ARE VALUELESS. BUT 
THE EMBOSSED STAMP SHOWN HERE 
WAS AN ADHESIVE ISSUED IN 1847 
AND SOLD SEPARATELY.. IT IS 
RECTANGULAR, AS HERE, AND 
SHOULD NOT BE TRIMMED. 



What does 
the G 
mean on 

CANADIAN 

STAMPS? 


IT STANDS FOR 

'GOVERNMENT* OR OFFICIAL MAIL. 
IT WAS FIRST USED IN 1950. 
FOR A SHORT TIME BEFORE THIS 
THE '0.H.M.S' OVERPRINT WAS USED. 
AND OWING TO THEIR BRIEF 
LIFE THE STAMPS BEARING 
IT ARE SCARCE .- 







lASCftRlHA BOUBOULiNA, WEALTHY GREEK 
WIDOW, BUILT HER OWN SHIP AND ARMED TWO 
OTHERS. IN COMMAND OF THIS SQUADRON 
SHE FOUGHT VALIANTLY AGAINST THE TURKS 
AND WAS MADE AN ADMIRAL. SHE WAS 
HONOURED ON THIS STAMP COMMEMORATING 
100 YEARS OF GREEK. INDEPENDENCE. 


?PUZZLE CORNER? 



TWS 

POSTAGE-DUE 

STAMP 

COMBS FROM: 
BELGIUM 
FRANCE 
SWITZERLAN D^ 

Answer on bock pogc 
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The hambledon CKicKETauB SpoTting Flashbacks 

(HmPSHlSE) WAS THE STRONfiEST 

IN The lano in the late isth centuk'!', 

AND MANV OP THE PLAVEKS RODE IN FROM 

Distant places on hoksebacr 
NOAH MANN used To 

MARK His ARRIVAL WITH A- 
DlSPLAV OF TRICK RiDINO, 

^SAuopiNO Round THE 
GROUND AND PICKIHO 
UP HATS 



HAVINO 

Failed to 
establish 

HIMSELF AS 

A Yorkshire 
Bowler in 
1^331 , 

ARTHUR BOOTH 

LEFT FOR NORTHUMBERLAND 

FmTBSN ‘t’essiS 
UJBK,XTTHB 
AGE OP 43, 

Sooth was 
Rbcmlbio By 
Yoizkshiizb 
— And Finished The I94fo 
SEASON At the head of the 
Bowling averages 
” 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A 


^ THAWS TO THE 
. PILGRIM TRUST 

Behind the scenes of the. 
nation's everyday life, the Pilgrim 
Trust is constantly at its fine 
work. Recently we referred to its 
help in the , publication of 
Dickens’s letters, but that is only 
one item of its varied activities in 
1954. 

Famous schools were among 
the institutions given a helping 
hand. King's School, Canterbury, 
received a grant of £3300 towards 
repairing its Norman buildings. 
Gordonstoun in Scotland—the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s old school 
—was given £1000 to help to pre¬ 
serve an old building called the 
Round Square. Kimbolton School 
in Huntingdonshire, which in 1950 
acquired historic Kimbolton 
Castle, has Ireen given £3000 
towards its restoration. 

Altogether the Trust gave 
£123,492 last year towards the 
preservation of “things that are 
lovely and of good report.” Since 
1930 it has made grants exceed¬ 
ing £2,609,000. 

. NYIOXS li MGOUA 

Black nylon stockings and white 
gloves worn by a visiting Girls’ 
Life Brigade officer, were a source 
of wonder to children in Nigeria. 

Writing in the G.L.B. Magazine^ 
she tells how on one occasion a 
group of them followed her from 
the display ground, chattering 
excitedly. A mission.ary friend ex¬ 
plained to her that they could not 
understand why a white woman 
should have black legs; but what 
most puzzled them was the line 
up the back of each nylon! 

When she took off her gloves 
their eyes almost popped out of 
their heads. They thought she 
was taking the skin off her hands! 

African girls . are enthusiastic 
G.L.B. Cadets, making all their 
own equipment—including the 
instruments of their excellent 
band. In one camp the girls came 
from tribes which are not always 
on friendly terms, but the barriers 
were soon broken down by the 
spirit of the G.L.B. 


Love of wandering leads people 
to strange adventures, and not the 
least strange in recent years was 
the transatlantic voyage of a 
double-hulled yacht, or cata¬ 
maran. The voyage is described 
in a most readable new book 
called The Crossing of the 
Copula, published by Collins at 
I2s. 6d. 

The author is Jean Filloux, a 
young French engineer. He 
answered an advertisement offer¬ 
ing a cruise round the world. 
Adventure, freedom, new horizons 
—all were here. 

He was amazed, however, when 
he saw the craft in which the 
voyage was to be made. It was 
a yacht with two hulls—two 
yachts, in fact, linked by a wide 
deck, on the principle of a cata¬ 
maran. 

Built by a Toulouse merchant, 
M. Christiaen, and named The 
Copula, it was a queer vessel. But 
in it he and Madame Christiaen, 
with Felix and two other young 
men, proposed ■ to cross the 
Atlantic. Officers of ships at 
Bordeaux, where Copula’s saga 
began in the summer of 1950, 
thought they were crazy. 

No member of the party was an 


experienced navigator, and their 
first mishap was on the 
Portuguese coast where, mistaking 
the Sado River estuary for the 
Tagus, they were left high and 
dry by the receding tide. They 
had to lighten their craft by pour¬ 
ing away all drinking water, and 
pla'yng heavy gear in the dinghy, 
before a tide lifted her off the 
sand. 

Their adventure really began 
when they left the Canary Islands 
with 3000 miles of empty ocean 
ahead of them, for their course, 
in the trade winds, lay far from 
the normal shipping routes. 

The Copula had big Chinese- 
style sails, stiffened with hollowr 


LIBRARIES FOR PAPUANS 
Dtiring the past five years more 
than 170 libraries have been 
opened in Papua and New 
Guinea. Before the war the 
Papuans had no reading except 
the Bible, a monthly newspaper, 
and a few school textbooks. Nowthe 
libraries provide them with about 
40,000 books, written in the simple 
English which the Papuans are 
taught in school. In their homes 
they still speak their native 
tongues. 


CATAMARAN 

ended bamboo battens, v/hich 
made the strange craft whistle like 
the Magic Flute as she scudded 
before the wind that had taken 
Christopher Columbus to the New 
World. 

This history-making wind took 
them some 1500 miles in 121 days, 
then deserted them. They v/ere 
becalmed, borne westward only 
by the Equatorial current at the 
rate of some 15 to 20 miles a 
day. Christmas Day found them 
still drifting slov/ly on the placid 
waters, 800 miles from the nc.are3t 
land. 

They dared not ask each other 
how much longer they would have 
to wait for a life-saving breeze. 

After some five days of calm 
they were excited by a vague 
stirring in the air. It was only 
the tiniest breeze at first, but it 
increased gradually, and next day 
they were on their way again. 

They smelt land before they 
saw it—a scent of drying seaweed 
and fermenting sugar cane—and 
at daybreak experienced the same 
thrill that Columbus and his men 
must have known when they first 
saw the “Indies.” Later that day 
they entered Fort de France in 
Martinique, having crossed the 
Atlantic in 31 days. 


Ths Children’s Newspaper. August 6, >955 

EXPLORING ON 
HOLIDAY 

Oxford undergraduates’ summer 
holiday, called the Long Vacation, 
lasts about 16 weeks. This period 
is often given over to study for 
exams but there are other uses 
for the famous “Long Vac.” 

For instance, this summer 
several expeditions are being 
made to various parts of the earth 
by Oxford undergraduates. North 
East Land is the destination of 
one group. They are going to 
investigate the thickness of the 
Arctic ice-cap, the saucer-shaped 
dome of ice which almost cover's 
this island of the Spitsbergen 
group. They will have to use 
man-hauled sledges because dogs 
are useless in the slippery condi¬ 
tions of Arctic summer. 

An expedition to Morocco will 
spend two months in the Atlas 
Mountains, where the main 
objects of study will be snails and 
earthworms. 

A longer trip, by four men who 
have all taken their final examina¬ 
tions, will try to trace several 
uncharted rivers to their source 
in Sarawak, and to study the 
botany, zoology, and geology of 
the area. To get there will take 
a month and the party will travel 
in the native boats called praus, 
equipped with outboard motors. 

They hope to do photographic 
work to supplement an aerial 
survey of the area carried out by 
the Roy.nl Air Force. 


GARDEN AIR-BATTLE 

A cat which caught a .young 
blackbird in a Gravesend garden 
was at once attacked by the 
parent birds. 

Further blackbird reinforce¬ 
ments came up until, after ten 
minutes, at least a dozen birds 
were attacking the cat. 

The cat was forced to let go 
hi? prey and to take cover under 
a hedge. Even after the baby 
bird had got away, the blackbird 
squadron still hovered around 
waiting for the enemy to show 
himself. But he stayed where it 
was safe. 


THE MASTER OF JBALLANTRAE—picture-version of R. L, Stevenson’s dramatic story (5) 



At Diirrisdecr/ James greeted Henry sar¬ 
castically, but was affectionately welcomed by 
the old lord. James had forfeited his rights as 
heir to Durrisdeer for his part in the 1745 Ke- 
bellion and, so far as the family knew, he was 
liable to execution if found here. Mackellar, dis¬ 
mayed at the harm this spendthrift could do, was 
tempted to betray him to the Government, but 
dismissed the idea out of loyalty to the family. 



Later, James sensed that Mackellar disliked 
him, and demanded that he be dismissed. 
Henry refused, and James said he would be 
revenged. He practised a subtle cruelty, 
insulting the pair when he was alone with cither 
of them, but behaving so pleasantly to them in 
front of the old lord and Henry’s wife, that she 
thought it was Henry who was being unkind 
to a brother who was obliged to live in hiding. 



James’s revenge also took the form of paying 
marked attention to Henry’s wife and little 
daughter—trying to poison their love for him. 
The lady’s former love for James began to 
revive, and the little girl was delighted with her 
charming new uncle. The three were much 
together, and Henry could only look on help¬ 
lessly at the diabolical way in which his dear 
ones were being turned against him. 



Then Mackellar discovered that James was not 
really in danger. He was secretly spying on his 
former Jacobite comrades for the Government, 
and so had been allowed.to return! This was 
confirmed in a letter to Henry from a friend 
in the Government. Henry produced the letter 
and asked James why he had not “ relieved 
their anxiety ” by telling them he was safe. 
James turned pale at this proof of his treachery. 


Can The Master of Ballantrae explain away this disclosure ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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fmE SECRET OF 

{buzzard scar 

$ by Malcolm Saville 


Sally and Paul Richardson 
with their friend Elizabeth 
Langton meet Georgh and Keith, 
two older boys, after exploring 
the small outer cava behind a 
tumbling waterfall at a place 
called Swinnergill Kirk. When 
they are sitting at the top of the 
gorge, Elizabeth suddenly sees 
Ginger Whiskers, an unpleasant 
and mysterious young man, stand¬ 
ing on the opposite hillside 
scanning the countryside with 
binoculars. - 

13. In the inist 

'^HE five children burrowed into 
the heather as Ginger 
Whiskers pointed his binoculars in 
their direction, but as they were 
lying in a little hollow he did not 
see them. At last he put the 
glasses back into a leather case 
and then sat down and studied a 
map. 

“What can he be doing?” Sally 
whispered. “Why does he snoop 
about these hills alone like this?” 

“We've seen him once or 
twice,” said Keith. “I thought he 
was looking for birds at first, but 
J don’t reckon he is. Of course, 
we don’t know for sure whether 
he’s been in the cave. That 
cigarette packet' might not be 
his.” 

“Of course it isl’l Paul said in¬ 
dignantly. “He's just the sort of 
spy who would drop a thing like 
that.” 

Over the moor 

Ginger Whiskers got up, put his 
map away, looked around, and 
then set off briskly across the 
heather to the north-east. 

George and Keith looked at 
each other and nodded. 

“We’re going to follow him,” 
said Keith. “You kids coming?” 

“Coming? Of course we’re 
coming,” Paul said as he jumped 
up. “He belongs to us really. I’ve 
been telling you all the time that 


he’s jolly suspicious. Come on, 
you girls.” 

Elizabeth sighed. She was tired 
and still rather shaken frorii her 
fall, but to ■ be hunting a 
suspicious stranger was rather 
exciting. They had to hurry to 
keep George and Keith in sight, 
and when they had crossed the 
beck above the waterfall they had 
to trot up the hillside towards the 
spot where they had seen Ginger 
Whiskers. The going was very 
rough. There was no track, and 
in ’ some places, where the peat 
had dried out, they had to 
stumble across miniature craters. 



forward 


When they reached the top of the 
hill, George and Keith were 300 
yards ahead and going fast. 

“How does Ginger Whiskers 
know the way across this ghastly 
desert?” Paul gasped. “He must 
bo using a compass—and that’s 
something I forgot. You two girls 
go on and I’ll patch you up. I 
want to look at the map.” 

“Poor little boy,” Elizabeth 
said kindly. “Our big friends are 
still going strong, but I hope 
they’ve got a compass because the 
weather’s getting very peculiar.” 

Even as she spoke the distant 



25. Sunbeam Mark III 
(British) 

guNBEAM cars have a long list. 

of racing records to their 
credit, and that tradition is 
behind today’s Sunbeam 
Mark III. 


The 2267 c.c. engine 
develops 80 b.h.p. and gives 
a top speed of 95 ra.p.h. The 
car has independent coil spring 
front axle, and hydraulic 
brakes are fitted. 


hills were blotted out, and sud¬ 
denly they were enveloped in a 
clammy, swirling mist. 

“Stand still!” Sally shouted 
with a shaky voice. “Don't move 
til! we know where we are What 
did the map show, Paul?” 

“Nothing much,” he said as his 
teeth began to chatter. “There 
doesn't seem to be any track up 
here. Only thing is that we’re 
jolly near to some old mine work¬ 
ings. I’m sorry 1 forgot the com¬ 
pass. Shall we shout, for the 
others?” 

“Doesn’t -matter if Ginger 
Whiskers hears us now,” Sally re¬ 
plied. “Maybe he's lost, too. 
Nobody could go far in this.” 

She put her hands to her mouth 
and shouted with all her 
strength. 

“George, Keith. Where are 
you?” 


No answer 

She repeated it several times but 
there was no answering hail. They 
were alone in a grey, phantom 
world and each of them, without 
saying a word to the others, was 
afraid. 

“We’ve got to be sensible,” 
Sally said slowly.- “Even if 
George and Keith can't hear us, 
they’re not far away. We can't 
stay here. We know we were 

facing this way 'when the mist 

came down, so all we've got to 
do is to keep on' going in the 
same direction. We mustn’t lose 
each other. Catch hold, Paul.” 

Slowly and carefully they 
moved forward hand in hand 

while every few steps they stopped 
and shouted for George and 
Keith. 

Suddenly the mist lifted a 

little and from only a few yards 
away came a wild shout of warn¬ 
ing. 

“Don’t move, kids! Stay where 
you are. There’s a mine shaft 
here!” 

Sally, Elizabeth, and Paul stood 
still with the mist swirling round 
them as they heard the familiar 
voice of Keith, and then, from 
somewhere to the right, he 
loomed out of the fog. For a 
few seconds they stared at each 
other in silence, and then Sally 
said indignantly: “Why didn’t 
you wait for us? We’ve been 
shouting for you until we’re 
hoarse! What did you think we 
were going to do?” 

He had the grace to look 
abashed. 

Together again 

“Sorry, but we .didn't hear you. 
We lost Ginger Whiskers and we 
were coming back to look for 
you. Then we nearly fell down 
this shaft and were deciding what 
to do when wc thought we heard 
you. We weren’t even sure that 
you were following us.” 

“You might have waited when 
the fog came down,” Elizabeth 
put in. “What are we going to 
do now?” 

Before Keith could answer, 
Paul said: “Where’s this mine? 
1 want to see it. And where’s 
George? He hasn't fallen down 
it, has he?” 

“George!” Keith yelled, “you 
still there?” 

“’Course I am. Bring the kids 
over here.” 

Continued on page 11 
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goes into new 


BUTTERSCOTCM 

SPANGLES 



Lilas always swsGfGr wifh Spangles - 
GspGCially now Ihey're in fhe new 
easy--fo-undo wrappings. Gef some -fo-dayl 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

l,7C0 different sets. (Price/ist 6d. post free.^ 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula> 
tiohs bought. ’ 

Mr*. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Deviies, Wilts. 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to: Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL / 

ENTRANCE | wumf 

Postal Tuition can help yonr child to pass L 

this examination > Sr®* 

Let your child join our long list of successes. | 

ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8\~14\ years 
Write to the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A., for full par¬ 
ticulars (free Diagnostic Test if desired) stating age of child 
and approximate date of examination, 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


i 


(DepI* C.N. 30), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 
Stoke-on-Trent 


This Bntchtire 

FREE 
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GRAND PACIFIC packet 

Including the smashing stamps shown 
and 




20 Others M » 


from ISLANDS in the 

PACIFIC Ocean 

DON’T MISS this super gift. Sent 
absolutely free to all genuine collec¬ 
tors asking to seeourSter/ing Discount 
Approvals who enclose 2jd. postage. 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept CN16) Lancing, Sussex 


I POj.'MS ' 



We wili give a parcei of 

200 STAMPS 
FREE! 

To everyone sending ZJd. 
stamp and asking to see 
our discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (C.W.) 

BAYONA, HEYSOMS AVENUE, 
GREcNBANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


1946 Victory Set of 

TURKS & CAICOS 


Stamps of this f.-tscinating group of* 
islands in thr* British West Indies are I 
not usually "given away," but I am able 
to offer these attractive commemorative 
stamps 

ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

to all genuino collcetora asking for my 
attractive .Approval booklets, with their 
very first selection. I also give 50 Different 
stamps entirely free to purchasers, and 
there is a really Genuine Bonus Scheme 
for all regular customers. You will not 
regret writing to : 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CTC), 

7 Winterborne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 

mentioning "Children’s >'ewspaper’' aud 
ei'.closins 2id. stamp for jvostage. 



FUEE 


Magnificent MULTI-COLOURED 
animals of the forest in 
JUGOSLAVIA. This fine set 
depicts life-like animals such 
as the Lynx, Red Deer. Bear, 
etc., all large colourful 
stamps. Do not miss this 
special opportunity, you will 
be pleased and delighted 
when they are mounted In 
your collection. These stamps 
are of course FREE if you 
send 3d. for postage and re¬ 
quest our Approvals with large discounts and illustrated price lists of sets, packets, etc. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


WRIGHT’S QUEENS Reign Pkt. pRCp 

. . I . . . ..^ STAMPS INC. B a I In la 



STAMPS INC. 

AUSTRALIA ANTARCTICA 

(This stamp not iTIustrotedJ 

Free to all asking to 
see our “(QUALITY” 
Approvals. Send 2J(1. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our 
Post. (Without Approvals 
price 1/5). Guaranteed 
Packets: Q.£. Keign, 

Xlsed, 15 India 1/6; 
14 S. Africa 1/9. If you 
wish yon may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub. 1/-. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 34), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


FREE" 


SUMMER HOLIDAY PKT, 


With lovely new ELOWLK STAMl’.; Q. Eliza¬ 
beth MI^'T .MAP STAMP; SW'ITZERLAIN'D 
folotirfiil coSch and mountains; attractive 
Triangular TPvA^fSPORT stamii; latesv 
Australian large PICTOKIAL coniinemorating 
U.S.A. friendship; aud 10 other useful stamps. 
Or—Ten B. Umpire Commemoratives 
offered FREE to new Approval applicants 
sending 3d. postage. For both gifts send 
7cl. in stamps. 

).B.Morton(CA),l82Wallei-Rd.,S.E.I4 


HiMtei a. 


the Pen 
with the 
Marrello 
Nib! 



I7DFl7CbRdNATIO(rS"ROrAL VISIT 
& IVElCl 15 British Colonial 

and Foreign Stamps, inefuding 
latest issues of Queen’s free to all requesting 
my Approval Books of Modern Stamps and 
enclosing 2id. stamp. Readers in Australia. 
S. Africa, New Zealand, West Indies. C.anada 
and U.S.A., write to Bio onclosiDg 6d. in 
stamps of your country for iny bargain 
Approvals .ind special free packet. 

C.J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Rd., Tonbridge, Kent, ENGLAND 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br, COIiS (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. QRBAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which Interests TOUl 
PROMPT aud INDIVIDUAL attention. ; 

-POST FREE-^ 

MIXED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 
BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 



zoo NEWS 


lOMDON’S KIWI AND SOME 
WHIPSNADE BABIES 


TDroblem of the moment for 
London Zoo officials is the 
menagerie’s £500 kiwi, the only 
kiwi in Britain, and most valuable 
of the Society’s birds. 

Napui. as this rare bird is 
called, has developed an unusual 
complaint, a hard patch of skin, 
rather like a corn, on the sole of 
one foot. 


“Fortunately, the condition 
does not seem to be inconvenienc- 



A keeper examines Napui’s feet 


ing the kiwi much at present—the 
bird is not walking lame,’’ Mr. 
John Yealland, curator of birds, 
told me. “But it stops occasion¬ 
ally in its walking. and holds the 
foot up as though to examine it. 

“We have not met this par¬ 
ticular trouble before, but we do 
not regard it as very serious. Now' 
that Napui is going out into his 
paddock regularly at nights, the 
condition will probably clear up.” 

Napui came to the Zoo in 1953 
as a Coronation gift from the 
people of New Zealand’s North 
Island. Its health has so far bgen 
good, and at its last weigh-in (it 
is weighed regularly each month) 
it.turned the scales at 5i lb. 

CLIPPING THEIR WINGS 

But if London Zoo officials 
have their problems, so, too, do 
the authorities at Whipsnade. 
Here an attempt to keep a pair of 
hornbills in an open paddock, in¬ 
stead of inside an aviary, has had 
to be written off as a failure. 

The birds were received recently 
from East Africa, and before 
setting them at liberty in a 
paddock, keepers, took the pre¬ 
caution of clipping their wings. 
But the hornbill, it seems, does 
not need to be full-winged to get. 
out and about. A day or two 
later both were reported missing, 
having jumped over the fence of 
their enclosure. They were found 
later, about a mile away. 

Keepers then put both horn- 
bills in a shed, pending further 
arrangements. But again the horn- 
bills got out—by jumping onto the 
window-ledge and plunging clean 
through the panes. Fortunately, 
the noise of breaking glass drew 
the keepers’ attention, and the 
fugitives were soon caught. 

Now they are back in their 
shed again. But this time they 
will not be able to repeat their 
eseapade, for a layer of wire 
netting has been placed firmly 


over the windows. The birds will 
remain in their shed before going 
to the Regent’s Park bird house, 
where they will be exhibited in 
one of the aviaries. 

Another problem, which is 
being solved very satisfactorily by 
two girl assistants in the zoo-park, 
is the hand-rearing of six new¬ 
born deer. They are rare Pere 
David fawns, bred at Woburn 
and forwarded to Whipsnade for 
bottle-rearing by the Zoo’s experts 
there. The girls concerned are 
Miss Pauline England of Dun¬ 
stable,' the zoo-park’s 20-year-old 
supervisor, and her assistant, Miss 
Gillian Impey of Luton. The 
fawns have their bottles every few 
hours, day and night. 

“Rearing them should present 
little difficulty,” a Zoo official 
told me. “Miss England has a 
very wide variety of experience 
■with the hand-rearing of animals 
of all kinds. Only recently she 
successfully reared on the bottle a 
rhesus monkey which we have 
named Bimbo. Bimbo, on a 
collar and chain, is living in a 
stable at present and is ear¬ 
marked to go into our new 
Children’s Zoo when it opens 
shortly. 

VALUABLE DEER 

“The girls have also bottle¬ 
reared an orphaned wallaby, 
which one of them, Miss Impey, 
took home with her by bus to 
Luton every evening for a few 
weeks so that she could give the 
animal its night-feeds. They have 
also reared a yak calf and three 
Chinese water deer. So we antici¬ 
pate equal success with the Pere 
David fawns. These deer, extinct 
now in their native China, are 



Good-morning ! 

This pelican at the London Zoo 
starts a good day with a good 
stretch. 


highly valued by the Zoological 
Society. Mature specimens are 
valued at £200 each.” 

Incidentally, the most important 
animal bred at Whipsnade this 
year, a white-tailed gnu calf born 
the other day, is rapidly becoming 
known as the “Where-is-it?” 
baby. Standing only two feet 
high, it is almost invisible in the 
two-foot-high grass in its paddock. 

■ The baby's birth brings the 
herd of these rare and grotesque¬ 
looking South African antelopes 
up to five. The herd is the only 
one of its kind in this country, 
the species being so rare that 
there are said to be only about 
1000 in existence. , 

Cr.wen H;ll 
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ROYAL SWANS 
AND OTHERS 

The annual swan-upping . has 
taken place on the Thames from 
London Bridge to Henley. The 
uppers (those who take up the 
birds and mark them) were led 
by the Master of the Queen’s 
Swans, clad in uniform of white 
tiousers and red coat. 

More than two-thirds of the 
swans on the Thames belong to 
her Majesty; the rest to the 
Vintners’ Company and the Dyers' 
Company. Just how long ago it 
is since these two companies were 
granted the privilege of keeping 
a “game” of these royal birds is 
not known; but records in the 
British Museum reveal that the 
privilege was held as long ago as 
1509. 

During the upping the owners 
of the boats engaged in the work 
could be distinguished by their 
colours. The royal boats flew a 
scarlet and white banner with the 
royal cipher; the Vintners’ Com¬ 
pany a green and white flag; and 
the Dyers’ Company, a blue flag. 

The work consists of clipping 
the wings so that the birds will 
not fly away, and giving identifica¬ 
tion marks to all cygnets which do 
not belong to the Queen. . Swans 
of the Vintners’ Company are 
given tvyo nicks on the lower 
beak, and those of the Dyers’ 
Company one nick. 


Stamp News 

(^YPRus has a new series of 15 
stamps, all with an inset 
portrait of the Queen, and depict¬ 
ing products, scenery, and history 
of the island. 

J^RANCE has issued a special 
stamp to underline her'friend¬ 
ship with Canada. It shows the 
corvette La Capricieuse, which a 
century ago paid a friendship visit 
to Canada. 

'Lhe Red Cross is just 50 years 
old in China' and 20 years 
old in Ethiopia, Both nations have 
planned special stamps for the 
occasion. 

Y^T'orkers at their daily occupa¬ 
tions are shown on seven new 
Hungarian stamps. 


PRIZES FOR CN READERS 

Ten Shilling Notes, offered for 
the winning entries in CN Com¬ 
petition No. 31, have been 
awarded to: Joyce Austin, 

Croydon; Nigel Clarke, Gains¬ 
borough; Heather Cox, Tysoe; 
Ruth Delhanty, Altrincham; 
Alistair Fotheringham, Busby; 
Mark Leadbeater, Oldham; Helen 
Loudon, Loanhead; Brian Shore. 
Yeovil; Douglas Stephenson, 
Wolverton; and Mary Thomas, 
Blaenau Ffestiniog. 

Runners-up, who each received 
a 5s. Postal Order, are: Kathleen 
Davies, Irby Heswall; Peter 
Donaldson, Middlesbrough; 

Patrick Emery, Oxford; Wendy 
Evans, Bargoed; Judith Goff, 
Hereford; Robert Rivett, 
Coventry; Rosalind Roussel, 
Guernsey; David Sherriff, .Wor¬ 
cester Park; David Skan, Luton; 
and Marian Wells, Nottingham. 

Answers: Susan, Peter, Anne. 
Saul, Robert, Norah, Donald, 
Julie. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Len Hutton’s team 

JjHN Hutton, the Yorkshire and 
England cricketer, is launch¬ 
ing a plan for a cricket ground of 
his own for the use of school¬ 
boys. Hutton, who has just 
bought a new home at Pudsey, 
near Leeds, intends to convert 
part of the adjoining land into a 
cricket ground. He will form a 
boys’ team who will play matches 
against other schools and youth 
organisations. 

J)avid Sevv.^rd, 14-year-old 
Reading schoolboy, recently 
won the Berkshire Schools’ high 
jump championship at five feet 54 
inches (his own height). He then 
gained the All-England Schools’ 
junior title with a jump of five 
feet six inches. David started 
high jumping in his garden when 
he was only five; since then his 
father has taken films of all his 
competitive jumps so that David 
could study them. 


Jn the All-England Schools’ 
athletic championships 15- 
year-old Susan Etherton from the 
Isle of Wight won the inter¬ 
mediate high-jump with a leap of 
five feet two inches. This was 
the same height as that of Jean 
Pearce from Oxted who won the 
senior high-jump, beating the 
record of five feet one inch which 
she herself set up last year. 


Ski-ing on 
UUswater 

The British Olym¬ 
pic sid'iug team 
fi n d that good 
practice can be had 
on tratcr, and here 
th.e team captain, 
Jlr. A. Crompton, 
is seen ont on 
Ellswater. 


John Murray, aged 14. of Scaw- 
fell Secondary School, 
Bethnal Green, took all ten 
wickets for five runs in his 
school’s cricket match against 
their local rivals. Lauriston 
Secondary School. He bowled 
throughout the innings. and 
helped his school to a fivc-wickets 
victory. 



jPLAYiNo for the Nottingham 
Co-operative Society Bakery 
cricket team, Cyril Rockley scored 
104 runs in 55 minutes on the 
village ground at Upton, Notts. 
He hit eight sixes and seven fours. 
It was the first century on the 
village ground for 12 years. 


Schoolgirls’ coach 



Twcnty-one-year-old Betty Starr 
of Bristol, who plays for the 
Gloucester Women’s cricket elev en, 
is the first woman to. be awarded 
the 5I.C.C. Youth Coaching Certi¬ 
ficate. 

p.AUL Winslow, the South 
African cricketer who is prov¬ 
ing such a menace to English 
bowlers this summer, must be one 
of sport’s finest all-founders. As 
a Johannesburg schoolboy he won 
all the school races from 100 to 
880 yards, and the long jump, in 
one afternoon; he was junior 
tennis champion of Transvaal; 
played for his State at hockey; 
and could hold his own with 
almost anyone on the golf course. 

First performance 

J^owLiNG for the first time for 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Wakefield, T. Cass took 
three wickets for no runs in four 
overs against Roundhay School, 
Leeds. 


Jhe British Rugby team now 
touring South Africa, face 
their toughest opposition cn 
Saturday when they play the first 
of a series of Test Matches 
against the Springboks. The 
match is at Johannesburg, where 
the South Africans have not lost 
an international for 27 years. In 
fact, the Springboks have lost 
only ten of their 56 internationals 
in this century. 

J'erry Miller has been one of 
Britain’s greatest water polo 
players for some years, and now 
his 20-year-oId brother Keith, who 
is six feet four, has joined him in 
the Plaistow-United team, and in 
representative water polo. Dur¬ 
ing the winter, too, Keith may 
emulate Terry by gaining repre¬ 
sentative Rugby honours. 

Wrong leg before 
wicket 

Jins cricket story was told at 
a recent meeting of the 
Yorkshire Parish Councils’ Asso¬ 
ciation in Leeds. The visiting 
team, being a man short, asked a 
local inhabitant to make up the 
eleven. The team had only three 
pads between them, three players 
wearing one each. When the local 
man went out to bat, it was 
pointed out that his pad was on 
the wrong leg. “You do bat 
right-handed, don’t you?” he was 
asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but I 
thought I w'as going to start at 
the other end.” 

(^RiCKET will suffer a great loss 
when Norman Yardley retires 
at the end of this season. Making 
his debut for Yorkshire in 1935, 
he later won four cricket Blues 
at Cambridge, captaining ■ the 
Light Blues in 1938. He played 
in 20 Test Matches, 14 of them 
as England’s captain, and since 
1948 has skippered Yorkshire. 
Norman Yardley is also a former 
Test selector, acting as chairman 
in 1953, and 1954. One of the 
post-war personalities of cricket, 
he will be much missed from the 
Yorkshire team. 


^TiE VooRBij, 14-ycar-old Dutch 
schoolgirl, has set up a new 
women’s world record for the 100 
metres butterfly stroke with a 
time of one minute 13.7 seconds. 
She beat the record held by 
Mary Kok. another 14-year-old 
Netherlands schoolgirl. 

Across the Channel 

J^ONALD Tarr, a 19-year-old 
London student, will be the 
youngest competitor in this year’s 
International Cross - Channel 
■Swimming Race on .August 11 in 
which 16 nations will be 
represented. Six British com¬ 
petitors include two women, and 
in addition to having the youngest 
entrant Britain will also have the 
oldest—Ned Barnic of Portobello, 
Scotland, aged 58. He has the 
distinction of being the only 
swimmer to have crossed the 
English Channel in both directions 
in one season. 

J,,csLiE Sissons, former captain 
of the Hunslct Boys’ Club in 
South Leeds, has been appointed 
as a member of the National 
Fitness Panel of the National 
i Association of Boys’ Clubs, over 
which Dr, Roger Bannister will 
preside. Leslie, at present doing 
his National .Service, recently won 
an award as- the best student at 
an Army P.T. School course at' 
Salisbury. After completing his 
Military Service he intends to take 
up club leadership as a career. 

Test cricketers tell 
you the secrets 

Is there a better combination 
than two English Test stars for 
waiting a book on how to play 
cricket? 

Tom Graveney of Gloucester¬ 
shire is one of the world’s most 
attractive stroke-makers and also 
a fine slip; and Brian Statham is a 
really accurate fast bow'ler as well 
as a safe out-fielder. 

Between them, in Instructions to 
Yotmg Cricketers (Museum Press, 
9s. 6d.), they cover all the points 
that a young player should master 
if he wants to improve his game. 


THE SECRET OF 

Continued from page 9 

“Keep on shouting then,” Keith 
answered. “Hold on, Paul.” 

Soon they heard George's com¬ 
forting voice from close by. 

“Glad to see you kids." he said. 

“Funny as it may seem we're 
glad to see you, too,” said Eliza¬ 
beth sarcastically. . 

“Fog’s not so bad now.” Keith 
said. “These are only clouds and 
as soon as they lift it'll rain and 
that’ll be an improvement. Keep 
back, Paul!” 

Paul was stepping ciutiously 
towards a black hole about ten 
fect across. Round (he edge were 
a few broken stones and some 
lumps of coal. Across its greatest 
width was an old wooden wind¬ 
lass sagging insecurely cn a 
rotting wooden frame. 

Bottomless pit 

“There's nothing much to see.'’ 
George added sharply. “It's like 
a big well with ferns growing 
between the stones. I don't know 
how' deep it is. 1 chucked a rock 
in and couldn't hear it hit any¬ 
thing. What arc we going to do 
now, Keith? Got the comp.ass?” 

Keith nodded. “ Let's see where 
we are on the map. This place 
ought to be marked.” 

“It is!” Paul told them eagerly, 
and he went down on his hands 
and knees in the wet heather and 
opened his map. They were all 
shivering with cold as they bent 
over it and moved it round to 
tally with the wavering needle of 
Keith’s compass. From the 


BUZZARD SCAR 

Swinnergill Kirk to the old mine 
was not much over a mile, 
although the journey had seemed 
like ten. 

“There mtist be a track leading 
away from this place,” George 
suggested. “They must have-got 
the coal away somehow.” 

“I vote we turn back,” Eliza¬ 
beth said, “we're all wet through 
and not' even the map shows us 
how to get home by going straight 
on. As soon as W'e find the beck 
we shall be all right; we’ve only 
got to follow it down to the river 
and then we know where we are.” 

“I think we ought to try to find 
Ginger Whiskers first,” Sally said. 
“He might have had an accident. 
He may have fallen down one of 
those mines . . 

“I think that’s unlikely,’’ Keith 
said. “By the v.'ay he was going 
I should think he knows the area 
very well indeed.” 

“Hi!” Paul yelled suddenly. 
“The fog's going. There’s some¬ 
thing over there.” 

Strange tapping 

They followed his pointing 
finger and saw through the shift¬ 
ing eddies, about 40 yards away, 
the shadowy shapes of some ruins. 

“Can you hear something?'' 
Sally whispered. “Sort of tap¬ 
ping. There must be someone 
there.” 

They all stood still and listened. 
The tapping was rather eerie and 
Paul’s heart banged uncomfort¬ 
ably with excitement. 

To be continued 


GERMAN PP.ISMEX BINOCULARS 6 LENSES X 40 mm. 
POPULAR SQUAT MODEL COATED LENSES NO DEPOSIT 

Thp.se 6 knsrs X 40 nira lor vide field Tiewing represent the finest 
value for Oernian Piisincx binoculars. Size Si" X Ai", Bending Bar 
for eye adjustment, with centre focus. Prlcndid mogniflcatton with 
real 3*D viewing. Clear Bloomed lenses, wide angle. Ideal for sports 
and holiday u.so. d.iy .lud night Imsca. Lightweieht model. r.Aewi»t»»/nt* 
With case, lanyard nnd ieoiher straps. NO DEPOSIT. Send UA&ai’ttiCE 
only 2/6 for packing i re?., etc. 7 days’ approval, if eatls* Co/e 

factory send 4/6, then pay 8 pay'ts. of 9/» within 8 months. 057/0 



* GREAT CAMPING OFFER ^ 

JID6ETENT^-4/. 



BRITISH ARMY/ 

BRAND NEW RIDGE TENT y .\ 

Sent for ZZ'Is/L.J' 



BBAND NEW de luxe 
„ 'Safety'Tent. All colours. 

Y Complete. Ideal Cyclists. 

Campers. Lrogth 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 
4 ft. 6 in. wide x 5 ft,‘6 in. high X 12 In. 
walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2.15.0, 
or4/-dcp. and 9 mthly. payts. 6/*, 1 of 2/6. 

With fly.sheot £4.2.6, or lO,'- dcp. and 8 

mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both carr. If6. _ 

HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CNX/32). 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Snt. 1 p.ni. Wed. 


Extends approx. 10 ft. x 6 ft. x 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value offered, 
itoal waterproof canvas. ' Portable, hut very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dep. and 7 mthly. payts, of 
23/-, 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Frro 
Lists Binoculars, 'Watches, Tents, etc, TF.IfMS. 


SCHOOL 

EliTRS^OE EXABflll^ATiOliS 

FREE SIXTEEN PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 
for the above EX-XMIN.-VTIONS for Children from 8 lo 11 years of age. 

OUR COURSES are b.Ysed upon the results of these tests and are 
INDIVIDUALLY arranged. NO text-books are required, as tho 
Courses consisKof complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments'bv the Subject Tutors. Single subjects may be taken. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to 

The Registrar, MERGER’S COKRESPONDEHGE SOLLESF. 
(Oept. C 8 ), 69 'Nimpole Street, London, VV .1 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 



(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Nevrington, London, N.I6 





RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

St bflow cost. strong 
enamelled h.andle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw, I'utg used 
liladcs 10 good u.ae. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. yrt®. 

Per Min. 

Post 3cl. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Coiuprisc.s A CL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working J^lecrr’ic 
.>Iotor. GreiTt technical, insiructive runl 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete •wUh diogi'ains 
tnid ea-'iy directions. Semi P.0.,3,9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

5S5 High Road, Finchley, LoneJen, ti.l2 
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IThe Bran, Tub 


NO DAY DREAMER 

“ J haven’t slept a wink for three 
days.” 

“How’s that?” 

“I get all my sleep at night.” 

BROAD OUTLOOK 
A PERSPIRING bowler from 
Ryde 

Said: "Three weary hours I have 
tried 

To get someone out. 

And I would, there’s no doubt. 

If the wicket were three times as 
wide." 

SPOT THE ... 

SUMMER HOME OF THE DORMOUSE, 

0 globe-shaped nest of bark, twigs, 
grass, and 
leaves built 
low down 
beneath a 
tuft of grass 
or, more 
usually, . high 
up in bush 
or hedgerow. 
In this snug 
home the dormouse sleeps most 
of t’ne day. At night he will ven¬ 
ture forth seeking food. 

The nest in which young dor¬ 
mice .are reared is much larger. 
During Spring and summer 
several litters may be born. 

TANGLED TOURISTS 
In the following paragraph the 
letters of the words printed in 
italics can be rearranged to spell 
the names of two South African 
cricketers at present touring this 
cotiiury. Who are they ? 

■’’Phe meadow is low lying and of 
clay soil, which will crack 
during hot weather and churn to 
mud when wet. Notice how the 
cattle avoid eating buttercups, the 
stems of which contain much 
bitter acid. They will be eaten in 
hay, because the juices arc then 
absent. 

Answer In cohnnn S 

BEDTIME TALE 


JACKO AND CHIMP GET RIGHT ON TOP OF THE JOB 
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CATTY TRICK 

J)iD you hear about the boy who 
named his pet cat Ben? After 
a short time it had kittens, so he 
renamed it Ben Hur. 

HOWLERS 

_^N animal with .straight legs is 
a parallelogram. 

Fires are distinguished with w’aler. 
Heat can be transmitted by 
common conviction. 

A line is a length of breadth with 
a limited thickness. 

Sienna is famous for being burnt, 
and for making paints. 



WRONG AND RIGHT 
''J'’he class was being told about 
cannibalism. After some 
time the teacher noticed that Jean 
was not giving the lesson her un¬ 
divided attention, “What,” asked 
the teacher, “would you be if you 
ate your mother and father?” 

Jean hesitated for a while and 
then ventured: “An orphan?” 

FIND THE BIRDS 

J(]ach of these jumbled words is 
the name of a well-known 
bird. Can you name them? 

in column 5 



muting^ 
^LOWLnws 
HO 


HURTHS ' 
HINTCINEI-^^ 
PICEFIM - RmGLftST 


BILLY LOSES HIS BALL 


Daddy had decided that he 
would not play golf while he 
was away on holiday. But he was 
delighted when he found a putting 
course near their hotel. 

He and Billy played quite often. 
Of course, he had to give Billy a 
big start, but as the holiday went 
on Billy naturally became better 
and better. 

One day towards the end of 
their holiday they were on the 
course when a dark cloud 
appeared. 

“Hope we can finish before the 
rain comes,” said Daddy. 

They went on playing until they 
reached the last hole. Then 
Daddy, who had been adding up 
the scores, said: “I say, Billy, 
allowing for your handicap, we are 
exactly level. I shall lose this 
round if I am not careful.” 

The last hole was rather a long 
one and Daddy took careful aim. 
His ball finished about four feet 
from the hole. 


‘beat 


“Ha, ha,” ho chuckled, 
that if you can.” 

Billy put down his ball, took 
aim, and hit the ball. And as he 
did so the rain suddenly began to 
fall heavily. 

They dashed under some trees 
to shelter, but it was only a 
shower and in a few minutes they 
were able to come out. 

Billy .looked towards the hole 
for his ball, but it was nov/here 
to be seen. 

They hunted high and low, but 
they could not find it. Then 
Daddy said: “I can’t imagine 
what has happened to it, but we 
can’t wait any longer. Just to 
see how many I score I’ll putt my 
ball and then we’ll go.” 

Down went the ball into the 
hole. Billy stooped to pick it up 
—and picked up two balls! 

“I’ve won,” he cried. “Fancy, 
my ball was in the hole all the 
time.”, 


WHAT ELSE? 

JjiTTLE Penny had just told 
Mother that she had had a 
test at school. 

' “What on?” inquired Mother. 
“Paper, of course.” 

CRICKET PROBLEM 
Jn the cricket match between the 
ducks and rabbits Archie, 
Bob, and Cecil scored 36 runs 
between them. Had Archie scored 
five more he would have doubled 
Bob’s total. If Cecil and Archie 
had scored one more each Cecil 
would have scored half the 
number notched by Archie. How 
many runs did Bob .score? 

Answer in coUiinn 5 

rSlGHT ANSWER 

]\foiMER was trying to encourage 
her young son to count. He 
had collected all the balls from 
the tennis court so she asked: 
“How many have you got?” 

“All of them.” 

MARTI MARY! 

2^£ary had some little seeds 
Planted in a row; 

And every morning Mary went 
To watch those seedlings grow! 

Rut Mary had no patience. 

She thought her plants too slow. 
And so she pulled them up each 
day 

To try to make them grow! 

* 

Mary has no flowers now 
In the garden row. 

She can’t think what the reason 
is! 

I wonder—do you know? 

PROAHNENT FEATURE 
T^Jummy; “Which animal did 
you like best at the zoo?” 
Little Janet; “Oh, the elephant, 
when he picked up the banana 
with his vacuum cleaner.” 

OUT OF PLACE 
of these is out of place? 
Violin, cello, piario, viola, oboe. 

Answer in column 5 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south-west. No planets are 
visible in the 
morning. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as 
it will appear 
at h a 1 f - past 
nine o n Wed¬ 
nesday evening, 

August 3. 
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Crossword Puzzle . 

READING ACROSS. 1 Post-, 
pone. 4 Health resort. 7 Endured. 

9 Beams. 10 Face or fore part. 
12 Printers’ measure. 13 Reptile 
like a frog. 14 Mirth. 16 Ourselves. 
17 Actions. 18 Amaze. 20 Further 
down. 21 Uneven. 22 Irritable. 
READING DOWN. 1 Prepare a 
document. 2 South African ante¬ 
lope. 3 Flat, timber craft. 4 Hard¬ 
ened. 5 Waved; 6 Advertisements.. 
8 Saint. 9 Beef is delicious when 
this. 11 Awakened. 14 French for 
kind or style. 15 Attempt. 17 
Musical composition for two. 18 
Bother. 19 Out of print. 

Answer next, week 


HOUSE OF BATS 
De'Rino the reign of Henry VI 
(1422-1461) one Parliament 
had some members with hot¬ 
headed natures. So all members 
of the House were forbidden to 
carry arms. 

At the first sitting after this 
order was given members brought 
with them “bats” or clubs! 
Forthwith, this sitting was called 
the House of Bats. 
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STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

France 

ANS’lFERS TO WORD QUIZ 

1 u. 2 b, 3 c, I a, 5 a 

BRAN TUB ANSWEPiS 

Tangled Toiir.'tytj* Duckivorfli, McLcun 
Crlckel Problem. Flevcu 

Out of place. Oboe, all the others arc strliigeil 
indirumciits 

Find the blrJs. Lrrk, bunling. martin, swrll %v, 
3varl)l(T. ploNcr, thru«b, ouilew, ni^Ltingalp, 
magpie, starling 







HOOt&ij /— here ’$ of the 





HERE IS THE 2ND 
LIST OF OBJECTS 

(EACH OBJECT CAN ONLY SCORE ONCE) 
Wrapper from your /av- i 

ourite Cadbury's Roses IOpOINTS 
Chocolate 

Last month, you’ll re- ♦ . 

member, we gave you ♦ Any complete Cadbury ad- 
‘ details of the Cadbury ♦ ^ertisem'ent from a news- lOPOINTS : 

‘Holiday Hunt’ together with the ♦ . 

first list of five objects. For those ♦ Piece of suing will, a bow- mnniuT. • 
who may have missed July’s ♦ line knot lieil in ii lueomis , 

Cadbury Corner, and would now ♦ . 

like to join in the ‘ Holiday Hunt’, ♦ a four leaf clover ISpOINTS . 

! here once again are these five ob- ♦ ..... ' 

; jects. By the way, every lucky ♦ Tree Leaf SpoiNTS \ 

finderofapurpleCadburyballoon ♦ . ’ 

receives a special chocolate prize. ♦ You wifi sec that the second list of ' 
.»CH o.ncT CAN oNfY sco.E ONCE) •» objccts also totals ,0 points-making ’ 
I , , T> «. ♦ ^ grand total, for both lists, oi lOO ( 

Cadbury Purple Balloon points. Do not send in your entry ^ 

^ tag,c*\ any newspaper cut- ISpOINTS ♦ unless you have objects to the value > 
^ ting with a misprint ♦ of 6 o points or over. Send your ob- ' 

jects together with your name, age I 
and address.and a neat list of your ’ 
objects, in a strong, sealed envelope ' 
to‘Holiday Hunt’, CADBURYS, Dept. ' 
33, BOURNVILLE, BIRMINGHAM. Write i 
your total number of points clearly on ’ 
the bottom left hand corner of the en- > 
velope. Entries must reach Cadburys ' 
by August 31 st. Big Cadbury Choco- i 
late Prizes w’ill be awarded for the ^ 
1,000 highest totals and best objects > 
received. There will also be several ' 
hundred consolation prizes. The j 
Cadbury ‘Holiday Hunt’ is open , 
only to children under i 6 living in . 
Great Britain or N. Ireland. ’ 


A Cadbury’s Caraniello 
wrapper 

IOpoints 

Left tliuinh-prints of three 
of yc^r friends 

1 Opoints 

Newspaper picture of the 
1955 WiinhIedonMen sOK 

5 POINTS 

Women s SinglesChampion 


Seagull's Feather 

IOpoints 


1 





m ijOurSmt Code stamps 

WATCH OUT next month for Cadbury Corner with 
news of special interest to ‘Secret Code’ stamp collect- ^ 
ors and another prize-winning competition. ^ 









































































